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More and More 


MILLS ARE USING 


More and More 


CORK 


Since the first SONOcO Cork Cot was 
introduced nearly twenty years ago 
there has been a steadily increasing 
demand which has developed and 
Grown almost exclusively on com- 
parative merit, and mill experience 
testimony. 


Sonoco Propucts Company 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT. CONN. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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Easy to Apply 


* A NEW synthetic rubber cot 
scientifically discovered, devel- 


ry = 


oped and tested specifically for 


the textile industry. PAT. NO. 2,353,462 


DUSCOT Does Rg eRe conduct electricity. That means far less 


static electricity—a minimum of lapping up. 


1. Resist Oi)—No s\velling to cause concave 
surface. The face remains parallel. 


5. Offer a Unique Surface —A controlled 
gripping surface guarantees uniform draw- 
2. Resist Heat—No change in the character ing and maximum yarn strength. 
of the rolls due to heat. Successfully op- 6. Holds Its Shape—Aiter a shutdown rolls 
erated from 40° F. to 120° F. 
do not become flat. 
3. Resist Abrasion—No frequent regrinding 
since rolls don’t groove. Far less ends down. 


7. Have a Different Composition—The rolls 
are homogenous throughout—not particles 

4. Reduce Static Electricity—A special of material held together by a binder. Fi- 
technique of composition permits rolls to bres meet on/y a uniform surface. 


W.D. DODENHOFF CO. Inc. 


619 RUTHERFORD ST. GREENVILLE, S&S. C. 
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Years Old” 


Pretty big sum for a five-year old! 


Pretty big achievement, too, for the five years since the 
first RCK Finish Flyers were tested by discerning mill 
owners. 


Today, we treasure the enthusiastic approval of big 
mills, little mills, new mills, old mills . . . over 400,000 
RCK Treated Flyers now in use. The beautiful, glossy, 
black, rust-resistant finish of these flyers is unsurpassed 
for use in White Goods Mills, reducing eye strain and 
employee fatigue. 


The qualities that have earned RCK first place will 
continue. 


Pride of workmanship. practical planning, and high 
standard materials will combine and increase to keep 
RCK Finish Flyers the Leader in the Field—from 
Maine to California. 


We furnish Spindles and Flyers while yours are being 
Repaired 


SHOPS, 


BESSEMER CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 


23RD YEAR OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO TEXTILE MILLS 
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8 ADVANTAGES OF ACCOTEX COTS 


Tl. LONG SERVICE—Accotex Cots are 5. GOOD START-UP—Accotex Cots are 


tough. And they can be rebuffed five or non-thermoplastic and resist flattening. 
six times. 

6. SOLVENT RESISTANCE — Accotex 
2. GOOD DRAFTING—Accotex Cots re- Cots are not affected by oil, water, dyes, 
tain their excellent grip, because their.cork- or commonly used textile solvents. 


and-rubber composition resists slicking. 7. SEAMLESS CONSTRUCTION—A 
cco- 


3. REDUCED EYEBROWING—The re- tex Cots have no seams, no structural 

sistance to slicking minimizes eyebrowing. weaknesses to cause failure in service. 

4. REDUCED LAPPING—Accotex Cots 8. QUICK ASSEMBLY—Accotex Cots 

have little affinity for textile fibers and are are ready glued for easier, quicker as- 

non-sweating even in humid weather. sembly. Simply moisten glue and apply cot. 


ACCOTEX 
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longer 


Because Accotex Cots combine the advan- 
tages of both synthetic rubber and cork, they 
spin quality yarn longer than “straight” syn- 
thetic covers. Specially compounded synthetic 
rubber gives Accotex toughness. High-friction 
cork provides consistently better drafting for 
consistently high yarn strength. And because 
cork also helps prevent slicking, Accotex Cots 
don’t need the frequent rebuffing that does 
so much to shorten cot life. 

You get other spinning advantages from 
this combination of cork and synthetic rub- 
ber. Accotex Cots eyebrow less and their re- 
silience provides quick recovery from hard 
ends. And since they can be rebuffed as many 
as five or six times, Accotex Cots give you 
that many extra full service lives. 

Longer life and better drafting are only two 
of eight important reasons why these superior 
cots are now serving more spindles than any 
other roll covering. Check your present roll 
coverings against the facts about Accotex 
listed at left. Then ask your Armstrong repre- 
sentative for samples, prices, and any addi- 
tional information you may want. Or write 
today to Armstrong Cork Company, 
Textile Products Department, 8207 


Arch Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


CORK COTS ACCOTEX APRONS 
SHOP EQUIPMENT 
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COMPLETE ROLL COVERING SERVICE 


You can get everything you need for com- 
plete roll covering service from your Arm- 
strong representative. He can supply not 
only all three modern types of covers but 
also the roll shop equipment required to 


apply amd service them. 


ASSEMBLING MACHINE: 


Hand-operated. Facilitates accu- 
rate, speedy assembly of ready- 
gived cork or synthetic cots to 
spinning and card room rolls. 
Handles cots up to 4%” long. 


BUFFING 
MACHINE: 


Precision-buffs all 
modern types of 
cots. Adjustable 
for lengths and 
diameters of rolls 
ordinarily used. 


ROLL TESTING GAUGE: 


A paralleling device used 
to guide the setting of the 
buffing machine and to 
check trveness of rolls after 
they have been rebuffed. 


PNEUMATIC ASSEMBLING MACHINE: 
Quickly and inexpensively applies 
long cots to comber, drawing, rib- 
bon lap, and sliver lap rolls. 
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FOSTER MODEL 102 


THE TWO CONES illustrated herewith—one containing the — 
equivalent of % and the other containing 160/1—-illustrate OTHER ADVANTAGES 
the extreme flexibility of the Foster Model 102 as regards 


the counts of yarn it will handle 7 Doubles the production, compared with obso- 


lete models. 
A big change in yarn count requires a change in the angle 
of wind for best results on any machine. This is accom- 2 Reduces operating cost by 3, compared with 
plished on the Foster Model 102 simply by changing four obsolete models. 
small gears in the head end—a matter of minutes. Range 3 Repair costs run as low as $3.50 per year per 
of 9° to 18° is obtainable in this way. 100 spindle machine. 


The Foster Model 102 is equally flexible as regards 
type of yarn. It will handle any kind of staple fibre, includ- ~ 
ing wool, worsted, merino, cotton, mercerized, spun rayon, 
spun nylon and blends without costly changing of parts. 


Labor and time saving devices include self 
threading tension and slub catching devices, 
cone holder which swings out for easy doffing, 
empty bobbin conveyors which empty into 


Taper of cone may also be varied at small expense. STANDARD sized trucks. 
This machine can also be built to wind 7” traverse pack- 
ages instead of 6” traverse packages if desired. SEND FOR BULLETIN A-95 


4 5 
FOSTER MACHINE CO. 
WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, S$. A. 
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HOLYOKE FILTERS 


HOLYOKE MACHINE COMPANY 


Now offers 


COMPLETE 
“HOLYOKE” GRAVITY AND PRESSURE 
FILTERS 


For Municipalities, Swimming Pools 


Paper, Textile and Other Industries 


REPAIR PARTS AND SERVICE 


Available to owners of Leading Types 


Of Filters 


FILTER INSTALLATION 


DESIGNERS, ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
PAPER, PULP AND OTHER MACHINERY SINCE 1863 


HOLYOKE MACHINE COMPANY 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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We build single, double and triple Hank Clocks and 
Pick Counters. Yardage Counters and Special Counters 


It May be Possible in YOUR MILL Also 


and worsted industry were so desperately in need of more CHARLO E N, a . 


During the war a number of our customers in the woolen 


production that they did something they had never done 
before. They asked us to inspect their card clothing and 
cards with a view to improving both the quality and the 
quantity of the output. 


Inspection by one of our practical card men revealed that 
several mills were using the wrong type of clothing for the @ make 


job or that the card setting was incorrect for the best re- 
sults. When our recommendations were adopted, production ° 
increased as much as 30% in some cases and the quality of LONG Blade S indles 
the sliver was greatly improved, resulting in better yarns, Dp 
better fabrics and economies all along the line. 

Inspection of cards is only one of hundreds of problems be? 
which you and your employees have to think about. We 


pay a man to do and think of nothing else. It is only logical ° 
that he should be able to save many mills time and money a e DIN es 


and to improve the quality of their carding 


He will be glad to call on you by appointment and to 


inspect your cards free of charge. by new perfected method 
of electric welding, and 
ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 
AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. (Woolen Div.) guarantee all spindles not 
Fall River*+t Worcester*{ Philadelphio*{}{ Atlantat} to break under running 
Greenville{{ Charlotte Dallas}{ (Textile Sply. Co.) 
"Factory tRepair Shop {Distributing Point conditions. 
PRODUCTS AND SERVICES — CARD CLOTHING FOR COTTON, WOOL, 
WORSTED, SILK, RAYON AND ASBESTOS CARDS AND FOR ALL TYPES OF We also change Acorn 
NAPPING MACHINERY * BRUSHER CLOTHING AND CARD CLOTHING FOR 
SPECIAL PURPOSES * LICKERIN WIRE AND GARNET WIRE * SOLE DISTRIB- and Whorl sizes to mill : 


UTORS FOR PLATT’S METALLIC WIRE * LICKERINS AND TOP FLATS RECLOTHED. 


, W. Franklin Avenue Extension - - - Phone 213 
GASTONIA, WN. C. 


specifications. 


> 
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.««  built-in-control” is another special construction 
feature of Dayton Thorobred Reversible Drop Box 
Pickers designed to lower your picker costs and 


increase loom efficiency. 


contact area of Dayton Thorobreds is byilt ‘with 
special rubber compounds to the exeef degree of 
resiliency needed to absorb ‘the terrific shuttle 
impacts and provide, -pérfect throw during the 
entire life of the*picker. The contact point is con- 
structed of soft composition which prevents shuttle 
point loosening, increases production schedules and 
RPE helps to insure the lowest cost per loom hour of 
operation. Other construction features are ex- 
plained briefly at the right. For the complete story, 
write today to: | 
TEXTILE PRODUCTS DIVISION * DAYTON RUBBER 


Main Sales Office: Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 
Factory: Waynesville, N. C. 
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To insure highest maximum efficiency, the shuttle. - ." 


ADDITIONAL SPECIALLY ENGINEERED 
CONSTRUCTION FEATURES 


HARD BEARING SURFACE 


The specialized rubber and fabric around the 
spindle hole of a Dayton Reversible Picker 
forms an extremely hard composition bearing. 
Result—the spindle hole, instead of wearing 
egg-shape, stays perfectly round. 


SOFTER AROUND PICKER STICK HOLE 
The terrific impact of the picker stick meeting 
the picker is cushioned by a softer composition 
around the picker stick hole. Result —less wear 


on the stick and longer life for the picker. 


ENGINEERED 
OR perf ECT ree 
| 
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GREATER PRODUCTION 


...every hour of the day! 


Machines equipped with Tannate Leather Belts 
keep production moving with a minimum of in- 
terruptions for repairs or replacements. 


Built for long reliable performance, Tannate 
has high power transmitting capacity, assures 
maximum machine speeds even under varying 
load conditions. Tannate is flexible, runs easily 
over small pulleys with short centers and high 
pulley ratios. Tannate is stronger, too; has an 
average strength ‘43 to '2 higher than most 
first-quality oak belting. Resists heat, water, 
machine oils and many chemicals. 


Use Tannate to increase output, lower costs; 
experience has proved it pays to belt your drives 


with Tannate. 


ESTABLISHED 1702 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 


35 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


RHOADS 


ATLANTA 


WATERSHED 


Any way you look at it 


“AKRON” is good belting 


Cotton Mill ats Men Know 
ab 


“AKRON” LEATHER BELTS 
“CASCADE” “SPIN TWIST” 


for Looms for Spinners and Twisters 


Less slip — Not affected by machinery oil — More 
picks per minute — Lower cost per bolt or skien 


THE 


AKRON BELTING CO. 


AKRON, OHIO 


Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 — Suppliers to the Textile Industry for 6! Years 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 


RALPH GOSSETT & WM. J. MOORE OLIVER D. LANDIS 
15 Auguste S!., Greenville, S$. C. 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 4, N. C. 


B AMOSKEAG’ 
ROLL PICKER 


MODEL A.V.T. 
20,000 R.P.M. 


This is NOT a grinder, but the original Pneumatic tool espe- 
cially designed for the SPECIFIC purpose of 


REMOVING LINT and FLY 


from the top rolls and other parts of the drafting elements on 


SPINNING FRAMES also ROVING FRAMES 


Spindle design permits using PICK (which gathers the fly and 
lint) 3/16” diameter by 5” long when used on Spinning Frames 
and 3/16” diameter by 7” long when used on Roving Frames. 
Exhaust air directed back of roll picker to prevent fly and lint 
from being blown into yarn when spinning—PATENT APPLIED 
FOR. Steel housing for safety; special grease-sealed bearings. 
No lubrication required. 

WILSON F. HURLEY..._____.____P. O. Box 1443, Greenville, So. Car. 

Virginia and South Carolina 


O. Box 745, Columbus, Ga. 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana 
CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO Charlotte 1, No. Car. 
North Carolina Representative 


R. D. HUGHES SALES CO. 1812 Main St., Dallas 1, Texas 
Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 


J. W. DAVIS 


130-1384 E. Larned St. 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
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The ball bearing 


e 4i 
is a natural 
for lower costs 


LOWER manufacturing costs are very by today’s exacting production standards. 


definitely a function of New Departure An investment in machines of modern 


ball bearings. 


ball bearing design is an investment in 


The ball bearing is a “natural” for the faster production — lower costs ! 
higher speeds, greater rigidity and im- New Departure’s technical literature 
proved quality of product so demanded is most helpful. Tell us your needs. 


NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 


| 


NEW DEPARTURE ~- Division of GENERAL MOTORS «- Gristol, Conn. + DETROIT, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES and other Principal Cities 
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When a Loom-Clutch 


AN EASY PULL WITH THE LITTLE 
FINGER is all it takes to operate the shipper- 
handle of this C&K S6 Loom... thanks to the 
new C&K Plate Friction Clutch pointed out 
in the photograph above. 


This new type of clutch comprises 6 geared 
friction-segments which engage and disengage 
with unheard-of ease. And the clutch mechanism 
is designed so that the slight shipper-handle pull 
is magnified to a level sufficient to carry loads far 
in excess of those required. To you, this means 
quick, positive operation, and a smoother- 
running loom. 


And here's another advantage: This clutch 
Carries instantaneous loads with far less slippage 


Arrow points og new C&K 
6-segment 
Clutch as actually installed 
on a C&K testing device 
where its perfprmance is 


given exhaust 


| ig 


Pla Friction 


checks. 


than formerly — and with far less wear. In fact, 
this wear — over a period of months — can still 
be measured in mere thousandths of an inch. 


And still another advantage: This new clutch 
operates months longer without adjustment. 
Banging-off and parts breakage are minimized. 
Loom-fixing time is sharply reduced. 

This is one of the many continuing studies in 
C&K’s Engineering Research Laboratories... 
one of many such studies all co-ordinated and 
focussed toward a single objective which, to you, 
means just this: New C&K Looms which are 
easier to operate . . . which will operate with far 
fewer loom-stops . . . and which will require far 
less maintenance than ever before. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS. A. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE, NLC. ALLENTOWN, Pa 


| 


& between Today's Knowledge... 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES JACQUARD 
& SUPPLY CO., PAWTUCKET, &@. i. 


ond Tomorrow's Looms 
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THE NEW us 


C&K $-6 or 
DRAPER LOOMS 
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Designed for top efficiency 
by U S Shuttle Experts 


With the outside delivery pins set at an angle, the filling 
yarn is kept at its proper position with relation to the 
thread groove. It does not ride at one point,—thus wear 
on the pins is equally distributed. 

The tension pads have been redesigned and made longer 
and deeper, 

A newly designed front hook in the eye prevents filling 


permitting more uniform tension control. 


from unthreading from the back. 
The eye is set on a strip of live rubber to absorb “rock- 
ing” effect in service and prevent loosening in the socket. 
Die cast of brass and formed to tolerances of .004” to 
.005", the eye permits complete interchangeability. When 
necessary, change-over to a left hand eye for left hand 
twist can be made in less than five minutes, 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


CHICAGO AGENT: 
Albert R. Breen 
80.E. Jackson Bivd. 


1947 


BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
CANADIAN AGENT: 


Montreal Ave., 


@ BY REDESIGNING the entire eye on automatic loom 
shuttles, U S offers a notable improvement in threading 
efficiency. Named the T-Eye (for tension), it features a 
far superior delivery and trap. The positive trap on the 
outlet, locking the filling between delivery posts, prevents 
unthreading from the outside of the eye. 

The filling yarn is definitely trapped in the eye on the 
second pick after transfer. It is also held at the proper 
position with relation to the thread groove at all times. 
This means much less filling breakage. Full advantage 
can be taken of the higher operating speeds of modern 
automatic looms, and high production of top quality 
fabrics is assured. 

For highest efficiency, you will want the T-Eye Shuttle 
for C&K S-6 or Draper Automatic Looms you plan to 
install. A US representative will be glad to demonstrate 
all its advanced features. 


Available for Prompt Delivery 


JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
ALABAMA AGENT: 
Young & Vann Supply Co. 
Birmingham 


estaway 
Hamilton, Ont. 
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is the ONLY Part that 
Even Touches the Pulley 


Naturally, it it GETS the WEAR: 


The moment you look at a V-belt in its sheave, you see that 
the sides are the only part that ever touch the pulley. The sides do 
all the gripping—they get all the wear against the sheave groove 
wall. The sides pick up the load. They transmit that load to the 
belt as a whole. And then, once more, the sides—and the sides 
alone—take hold of the driven pulley and deliver the power to it. 


No wonder you have always noticed that the sidewall of the 
ordinary V-Belt is the part that wears out first. 


Now See How the Patented CONCAVE SIDE (gama 


*REDUCES Sidewall Wear— Lengthens Belt Life! 


CONCAVE SIDE 
is a@ GATES PATENT 


Straight Sided 
V-Belt 


How Straight Sided | 
V-Belt Bulges T) 
When Bending Around 
Its Pulley 


You can actually feel the bulging of a 
straight-sided V-Belt by holding the sides 
between your finger and thumb and then 
bending the b@it. Naturally, this bulging 


Clearly, since the sidewall is the part that wears out first, any- 
thing that prolongs the life of the sidewall will lengthen the life 
of the belt. The simple diagrams on the right show exactly why 
the ordinary, straight-sided V-Belt gets excessive wear along the 
middle of the sides. They show also why the Patented Concave 
Side greatly reduces sidewall wear in Gates Vulco Ropes. That is 
the simple reason why your Gates Vulco Ropes are giving you so 
much longer service than any straight-sided V-Belts can possibly 
give. 


*More important NOW 
That Gates SUPER V-Belts are Available 


produces excessive wear along the middle 
of the sidewall as indicated by arrows. 


Gates V-Belt 
with Patented 
Concave Sidewall 
Showing How Concave 
Side of Gates V-Belt 
Straightens to Make Per-. 
fect Fit in Sheave Groove 
When Belt Is Bending 


Over Pulley. 


Now that Gates SPECIALIZED Research has resulted in 
Super V-Belts capable of carrying much heavier loads—up to 
40% higher horse-power ratings in some cases—the sidewall 
of the belt is called upon to do even more work in transmittin 
these heavier loads to the pulley. Naturally, with heavier 2m 
ing on the sidewall, the life-prolonging Concave Side is more 
important NOW than ever before! 


No Buiging against the sides of the 
sheave groove means that sidewall! wear is 
evenl istributed over the full width of 
the sidewall—and that means much longer 
lite fer the belt. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 
DENVER, U. S. A. 
“W orld’s Meher of V-Belts” 
VULCO 
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GUEST EDITORIALS 


Construction Costs 


VIDENCE continues to multiply 
EK that construction costs have reach- 
ed a point of diminishing returns, and 
that short of damaging deflation only 
increased labor productivity can bring 
costs down to a healthy level. 

Studies made by this journal early 
this year revealed that productivity was 
about 65 per cent of that prevailing in 
1939, based on a comparison of labor 
rates with actual costs of construction 
in place. Some of the indicated reasons 
were beyond immediate help, but oth- 
ers could be removed by wise labor 
leadership. Thus, the effects of short- 
ages of labor, field delays because of 
material shortages and the inexperience 
of new workers can only be removed 
with the passage of time. Other effects 
resulting from union feather-bedding 
rules and union work quotas could, 
however, be eliminated immediately if 
labor willed it. — Engineering News 
Record 


Showdown With Russia 


HE United Nations organization 

has been for months trying to lay 
the groundwork for a pattern by which 
the people of the world can once again 
live normal fear-free lives. 

But progress has been discouraging- 
ly slow, because of the obstructive ac- 
tion of Russia. The world is beginning 
to wonder if her course is as pointless 
as it seems. Does Russia really want the 
U. N. to become the effective instru- 
ment for peace the world hopes it to 
be? Are her actions part of a well-de- 
fined, determined pro- 
gram ? 


and sinister 

Russia's obstructionism and aggres- 
sive tactics toward her smaller, weak- 
er neighbors should convince everyone 
that there can be no assurance of last- 
ing peace until the communists are 
brought to a halt. That this is now 
apparent to those in the highest places 
in our government is evidenced by 
the abrupt and dramatic switch in our 
foreign policy as exemplified by the 
proposal to extend aid to Greece and 
Turkey. 

It is no secret that the Greek gov- 
ernment’s troubles are caused by com- 
munist terrorists who take their orders 
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from Russia. Turkey is compelled to 
maintain an excessively large army at 
a heavy cost that is wrecking her en- 
tire economy, because of fear of the 
Kremlin's intentions. 

Russia has already grabbed Latvia, 
Lithuania, Esthonia, is in virtual con- 
trol of Poland, Yugoslavia, Albania, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia; 
her agents are working diligently un- 
der cover to upset the elected govern- 
ment in Hungary, and the Kremlin 
rejects America’s protests and accuses 
us of “‘interference.’” How do Russia's 
actions differ from those of Hitler? 
Wasn't it to end such aggression that 
we went to war with Germany and 
Japan? Isn’t the world entitled to 
peace after the blood spilled to gain 
it? 

Yet can there be genuine peace 
while a nation as powerful as Russia 
is controlled by a government of the 
same stripe as the Nazis? Will any 
agreement signed with Russia be worth 
the paper it is written on? Promises 
can be broken as quickly as they are 
made—as the Soviets have already and 
frequently proved. 

The sense of utter futility that is 
spreading because of Russian aggres- 
sions and evident insincerity was made 
manifest recently in a speech by a man 
who was at one time minister to two 
European countries. He compared Rus- 
sian leaders to the Nazi militarists and 
declared: “If they think they can wipe 
us out overnight with atomic bombs, 
they will. Stalin and Hitler broke the 
same number of promises. We found 
we couldn't trust Hitler. We can’t trust 
Stalin.” 

He pointed out that Russia has the 
greatest natural resources, hundreds of 
brilliant scientists, and a “fanatical de- 
termination to make the world com- 
munistic. Her only salvation, Russia 
believes, is to bring about the destruc- 
tion of democracy. Russians are being 
told that Americans are the same as 
Nazis. Our leaders are criticized and 
torn apart. This is being done to pre- 
pare the Russian people for a popular 
war against the United States.” 

He said he could see no solution to 
the Russian problem and placed no 
faith in any promises they might make. 

We agree with him that now is the 
time for a showdown with Russia— 
for a showdown must be had if the 


world is ever to enjoy the freedom 
from fear for which it desparately 
yearns.—Pathfinder News Magazine. 


Free Enterprise At Stake 


HE free enterprise system is on 

trial today, both at home and 
abroad. This is something of a paradox, 
considering the amazing record of 
American industry during the war, but 
it 1s true, 

Private industry has been repudiated 
in France. It is on the wane in Eng- 
land. Only recently the conservative 
London Economist voiced concern over 
the “rapid” relinquishment of economic 
controls in this country and the Repub- 
lican Party’s pledge of a return to the 
principles of a free economy... . 

Here at home there is still a tendency 
to look to Washington for aid in eco- 
nomic troubles: After eight consecutive 
years that could be called prosperous by 
almost any measurement, we have a 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. that is 
still lending money. We have labor 
unions that are forcing government 
sanction of unjustified and exorbitant 
wage increases. There is latent fear of 
impending depression and loss of jobs. 
The people would like to believe in 
freedom, but they aren’t 100 per cent 
convinced. . .. 

Industry must help convince the 
public that a system which has made 
possible the highest standard of living 
ever attained’ in any country at any 
time, is the best system. Business and 
industry under no other system and in 
no other country can show the same 
widespread and considerate treatment 
of employees. American business, de- 
spite the many aspersions cast on it, is 
not predatory in character. It is anxious 
to operate in the public interest. 

The people need to know this. More 
than that, they need to believe it—and 
to believe in it. They need to be sold, 
and they can be sold. 

The free enterprise system is not 
perfect, but it still has more to offer 
Americans than any other we know 
about. What seems indicated at the 
moment is a greater co-operative effort 
to strengthen its weak spots, combined 
with a good selling campaign of the 
what's-in-it-for-me variety.—Chemical 
Industries. 
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Fiber drag . . . usually considered the enemy 
r of speed and quality in worsted production | WHAT IS SYTON? | | D 
. .. has been put to work with good effect by , se 
With this revolutionary development, Syton is a colloidal dispersion in water ig. y | In 
Syton, it is now possible to create effective polymerized silica. ls a caretully purified, 
; beneficial and interfacial drag between abrasive particle with a diameter of less than 
1/400,000 of an inch. 
at 
These results promise new high standards 
in textile production. al 
> 
C 
. ] Yarn strengths have been increased up to 40%. HOW DOES IT WORK? ae 
| A 
, ? Fabrics from Sytonized yarns are finer. As fibers are treated with a solution of Syton these Fe 
sub-microscopic particles coat the fibers, leaving 
3 important economies in manufacture have been ‘there a tough, non-tacky, translucent film that \ 
z effected. greatly increases the co-efficient of friction between ° b 
fibers. 
. 
| Six important advantages result from.the applica- Se . 
tion of Syton, the first basic chemical improvement » | 
for worsted spinning practice in 40 years: a 
advantages Reduction of twist, without Has reduced ends down on rf | 
strength loss. spinning frame up to 50%. 
of Syton i 
yton in M 
2 Produces loftier yarn. Produces more uniform QONSANTO 
yaqn. 
worsted CHEMICALS PLASTICS 
: : Reduces aging time after Cuts spinning time and | 
| spinning 3 oiling. cost. . 
| if you or your technicians want to read the full ee eee x 
| report on this new Monsanto textile chemical, - 
| write: MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Textile . 
, Chemicals Department, 140 Federal Street, Boston 
10, Massachusetts. Ryton: Reg. U. 8. Pat. Ort, i 
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The doth Annual 


HE 38th annual convention of the Southern Textile 

Association, held June 19-21 at Blowing Rock, N. C., 
resulted in the elevation of Virgil E. McDowell, who is 
assistant superintendent of Rosemary Mfg. Co. at Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C., to the presidency of the organization. He 
succeeds John M. Caughman, general superintendent of 
Spartan Mills at Spartanburg, S. C., who in turn became 
S. T. A. executive secretary upon the retirement of Marshall 
Dilling, Gastonia, N. C. Mr. Dilling had been executive 
secretary of the association since 1930, and was a charter 
member and leader since the group's inception in 1906. 
In 1913 he became treasurer, was chairman of the board of 
governors in 1922, vice-president in 1923 and president 
during the 1924-25 term. 

Roberts T. Stutts, superintendent of Easley Cotton Mills 
at Liberty, S. C., became vice-president, and his former 
position of board chairman was given to Smith Crow, gen- 
eral superintendent of Erlanger Mills, Inc., Lexington, N. 
C. Four members of the board whose terms expired this 
year were re-elected for three-year terms: S$. M. Cauble of 
Acme Spinning Co., Belmont, N. C.; A. R. Marley of 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co.. Durham, N. C.;: W. Earl Cren- 
shaw of Springs Cotton Mills, Lancaster, S. C.; and Ray- 
mond E. Henderson of Dan River Mills, Inc., Danville, 
Va. The two remaining years of Mr. Crow’s-service as a 
board member were assigned to F. E. Bozeman, Jr., of 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Officials of the Southern Textile Association are shown above. Left to 
right, seated: James T. MeAden, Jr., secretary-treasurer; Rebert T. 
Stutts, vice-president; John M. Caughman, executive secretary; Virgil E. 
McDowell, president; and Marshall Dilling, past executive secretary. 
Standing: A. R. Marley and J. L. James, beard members; Smith Crow, 
chairman of the board of gevernors; J. B. Templeton and Jesse M. 
Jones, members of the board, 
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1A. Convention 


The convention got under way Thursday night with the 
annual Associate Members Division banquet, held in the 
dining room of Mayview Manor. Master of ceremonies 
was Dallas C. Neese of Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C., who subsequently was elected 1947-48 chairman of 
the division. Absent from the meeting was. Falls L. Thoma- 
son, Southern manager for New York & New Jersey Lubri- 
cant Co., who was ill in a Charlotte hospital. P. G. Wear 
of Penick & Ford, Ltd., Atlanta, Ga:, was named first vice- 
chairman of the division, Byrd Miller, manufacturers agent 
of Greenville, S. C., was elected second vice-chairman, and 
Junius M. Smith of TExTILE BULLETIN was re-elected sec- 
retary-treasurer. The associate members voted to wire Re- 
tiring Chairman Thomason expressing regret over his ab- 
sence and wishing him a speedy recovery, and passed the 
following resolution relative to Claude B. Iler, late South- 
ern manager for Keever Starch Co.: “Inasmuch as Claude 
B. Iler, first vice-chairman of the Associate Members Di- 
vision of the Southern Textile Association, has passed away 
since our last meeting . . . Be it resolved that this body ex- 
press to his family appreciation of the splendid service he 
rendered to the division, and. deep sorrow over his untimely 
passing. . . . Be it resolved further that a copy of this reso- 
lution be sent to Mrs. Iler.”’ 


Following the Thursday night banquet, and again the 
next night, entertainment by a show troupe was presented 
in the hotel ballroom. The following firms and individuals 
contributed to the fund raised by the Associate Members 
Division to provide this entertainment: Abbott Machine 
Co., Aldrich Machine Works, Jack Alexander, American 
Viscose Corp.,. American Wool & Cotton Reporter, Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., Ashworth 
Bros., Inc., Atlanta Belting Co., Atlanta Brush Co., At- 
wood Machine Co., Bahan Textile Machinery Co., Bar- 
ber-Colman Co., Batson Mfg. Co., Borne, Scrymser Co., 
Bryant Electric Repair Co., A. B. Carter Co., Ciba Co., 
Clinton Co., Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., Corn Products 
Sales Co., Cox Foundry & Machine Co., Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Roger 
W. Cutler, Dary Ring Traveler Co., Drake Corp., Draper 
Corp., Duke Power Co., E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Dyestuffs Division), E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Finishes Division), Emmons Loom Harness Co., Foster 
Machine Co., General Electric Co., Gossett Machine Works. 
Grinnell Co., Gulf Oil Corp., H & B American Machine 
Co., Hart Products Co., Hollister-Moreland Co., Howard 
Bros. Mfg. Co., Huntington & Guerry, Inc., Ideal Machine 
Shops, Inc., Industrial Supply Co., Jenkins Metal Shops, 
Inc., Keever Starch Co., Oliver D. Landis Co., Ralph E. 
Loper Co., Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div, of Raybestos-Man- 
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hattan, Inc., Mathieson Alkali Works, McLeod Leather & 
Belting Co., Byrd Miller, Moreland Chemical Co., Moun- 
tain City Foundry & Machine Co., National Ring Traveler 
Co., New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co., Frank G. 
North, Inc., Olney Paint Co., Parks-Cramer Co., Penick & 
Ford, Ltd., Inc., Belton C. Plowden, Ragan Ring Co., J. E. 
Rhoads & Sons, Robert & Co., R. B. Rowland Co., B. S. 
Roy & Son Co., Saco-Lowell Shops, Seydel-Woolley & Co., 
|. E. Sirrine & Co., Slip-Not Belting Corp., Sonoco Prod- 
ucts Co., Southern Belting Co., Solvay Sales Corp., Sinclair 
Refining Co., Staley Sales Corp., Southern Standard Mill 
Supply Co., Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Stein, Hall & Co., 
Stodghill Co., Jos. Sykes Bros., Taylor-Colquitt Co., Taylor 
Instrument Co., The Terrell Co., TexT1Le BULLETIN, Tex- 
tile Industries, The Textile Shop, Textile Specialty Co., Tex- 
tile World, john C. Turner, U. S. Ring Traveler Co., Uni- 
versal Winding Co., Veeder-Root, Inc., Victor Ring Travel- 
er Co., WAK Industries, Walker Mfg. Co., Watson & 
Desmond, Westinghouse Electric Co., and Whitin Machine 
W orks. 

Friday morning the first business session was opened by 
Retiring President Caughman. His remarks, along with 
those of Arthur C. Horrocks, are published on following 
pages. At the conclusion of this meeting Mr. Caughman 
appointed a nominating committee composed of the fol- 
lowing personnel: J. B. Templeton of Brandon Corp., 
Greenville, S. C. (chairman) ; Joseph F. Chalmers of Green- 
wood Cotton Mill and Mathews Mill, Greenwood, S. C.: 
and G. H. Dunlap of the North Carolina State College 
School of Textiles, Raleigh. 

The annual golf tournament, scheduled for Friday after- 
noon, was cancelled because of rain and fog. Prizes furn- 
ished by the Associate Members Division will be held over 
until next year. Ladies took part in a bridge tournament 
Friday afternoon under the guidance of Mrs. John Reed, 
and the yearly setback tournament was staged by George 
Snow. W.S. Terrell was to have been in charge of the golf 
contest. 

The convention ended with a final business session Satur- 
day morning. Prior to election of officers two speakers were 
heard. The remarks of South Carolina's Governor J]. Strom 
Thurman are printed in this Issue. 


Indicative of potential earning power among Southern woolen mill employ ces are these homes at Elkin, N. C. 


Thurman Chatham, chairman of the board of Chatham 
Mfg. Co., Elkin, N. C., proposed an entirely new wool 
industry in the South and predicted that in years to come 
the Piedmont section would be the world’s source for wool- 
en products. New England wool mills, said Mr. Chatham, 
are overloaded with obsolete equipment, and the new South- 
ern mills, with new wool machinery, can result in a growth 
of the trade in the South. 

Offering the co-opetation of Chatham Mfg. Co. to mill 
men interested in finding out how the South could become 
the foremost wool manufacturing section, Mr. Chatham 
said wool could offer the South as much as cotton and syn- 
thetics did now. The South, he said, has everything needed 
to grasp the leadership in wool. It has the people, climate 
and the raw wool itself, he said, though where necessary 
the raw products can always be imported as needed, just as 
it is elsewhere. Pointing out that the basic principles of 
wool manufacture were the same as in cotton, Mr. Chatham 
said there was only a slight difference between cotton ma- 
chinery and the equipment needed for wool. 

Final activity of the meeting, after acceptance of the 
presidency by Mr. McDowell, was presentation of the S. T. 
A. Past Presidents’ Medal to Mr. Caughman by James T. 
McAden, Jr., secretary-treasurer of the association. 


President’s Message 


By JOHN M. CAUGHMAN 


HE outstanding feature of the past year’s work has been 
the work carried on in the divisional meetings. These 
meetings have been outstanding both from the standpoint 
of interest, attendance, and the type of programs which 
have been put on. The divisional chairmen, along with their 
committees, have done an outstanding job of program plan- 
ning, and securing men of ability and experience to lead 
discussions that have been both timely and stimulating. 
These programs have truly exemplified the motto of the 
Southern Textile Association, “Our Ambition: The Most 
Expert Superintendents and Overseers in the Industry.” 
It has been gratifying to note that these meetings have 


» owned by Chatham Mfg. Co. foremen. 


The home at left is that of Wilburn Hines, foreman of the B shift in the wet finishing department, and the one at left is that of John Kelly, foreman 


in the repair and maintenance department. 
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e All Regals built with leadscrew and feed rod Weyer the 


e 8-speed geared headstock with anti-friction bearings 


e Quick change feed box Lr:BLOND’S REGAL LATHE LINE 


e Patented one-piece apron with positive jaw feed clutch 
and one-shot lubrication to cross slide, carriage, and 
bed ways 


e Automatic safety release on feed rod — ( ( Ww ( : 

e New design tailstock 1205 

e Complete motor drive arrangement including motor 

e Rapid speed selector on 13”-19” models 

e Clutch and brake on 21”-24” models (optional on all ee 

other sizes). LeBlond Regals deliver production-wise, profit-wise. They turn light 

work with ease and accuracy. Built with the same skill and care as 

Get Your Copies LeBlond’s heavy duty champions. Appreciated by the old-timer. 
Ideal for the trainee. Smooth performers in any company. Low ini- 

of new illustrated Bulletins 


Seen tial investment. High production. Thrifty operation. Built in 13”, 


Instructors: “Running a Re- 15”, 17” (shown), 19”, 21”, 24” swings. Check the Regal. Order 
gal, leading textbook on the . 

principles of lathe operation Regal. Get Regal results in your plant. 

and maintenance, is available 


- 8B. Ppammratoans LeBlond also manufactures the new Dual Drive, Heavy Duty Engine 


Lathes, No. 2 Cutter Grinder, and a complete line of lathes. 


THE HENRY WALKE COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GA. NORFOLK, VA. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
245 Spring St., S. W. 407-415 Union St. 1310 So. Tryon St. 
P. O. Box 5105 P.O. Box 1041 P. ©. Box 1434 

Phone: Cypress 5411 Phone: 51641 Phone: 4-5391 


"Serving Industry 1884” 
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not been entirely technical, but the human factors and the 
public relations of industry have been major topics of dis- 
cussion as they rightly should be. The working plans of 
employee health and safety, pre-employment examinations, 
adaptability tests, etc., have been outlined for the benefit of 
the industry by men of ability and experience in their par- 
ticular fields. These program topics have a distinct advan- 
tage over the old question and answer program in that by 
having men who are authorities in their fields, they bring to 
the members of the association beneficial subject matter. 

I think the influence of the work of the association during 
the past year can best be reflected and measured by the 
increased interest and attendance at all of the divisional 
meetings. The association has sponsored much exchange 
information and has had a growing number of requests for 
certain types of information from many sources; many fe- 
quests coming from men in the textile industry in foreign 
countries. So far, the association has been able to secure all 
information requested. This is an activity that I believe our 
association should expand and develop. I will enlarge upon 


- 


is, 


4 


this feature in the recommendations which are to follow. 
While I feel that the work of the association has taken 
on renewed life and has made remarkable progress during 
the past year, there are a few recommendations that I would 
like to offer for your consideration. 

First, I would like to suggest that we take steps to better 
tie together the activities of the various divisional groups. 
One way would be to have a brief report from each division 
chairman at the annual meeting. 

Second, I want to urge that the board of governors ap- 
point committees to make surveys and compile data to arrive 
at certain conclusions that would aid in establishing stand- 
ard practices in the industry. A good beginning would be 
safe practice rules for the prevention of accidents. 

Third—this is not a new recommendation, but a carry- 
over from at least two previous years—steps to be taken to 
hire a full-time director or secretary to co-ordinate and 
foHow up on surveys and initiate research projects. We 
must not, and cannot, ignore research and development in 
our industry. I believe that funds can be raised that will 


Random shots photographed during Southern Textile Association banquets. 
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“Production speeded 65%... 
Repair costs slashed 30%... 
Deposits eliminated... 
Highty stable... 


Consumption cut 25%...” 


This report from a plant engineer 
typifies the kind of trouble-free, 


cost-cutting lubrication provided 
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by Tycol Industrial greases. They 
contain more high-grade cylinder 
oil—less soap—which means better 
performance in every application. 

For aid in the selection of Tycol 
greases best suited for your partic- 
ular needs, contact your nearest 


Tide Water Associated office today. 


LUBRICATION—‘*‘ENGINEERED TO FIT THE JOB” 
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make this possible. If these funds cannot be raised, then I 
believe this work can be carried on by committees appointed 
by the board of governors. 

The past year has been a difficult year for most of the 
textile industry. We are in a period of high labor and raw 
material cost. This combined cost of labor and raw material! 
has reached the highest level in the history of the industry. 
We are also in a very difficult transition period. The past 
few years the cry has been production, and still more pro- 
duction. The cry is still production, but it muse be a pro- 
duction of higher quality, better style and design to satisfy 
a more discriminating market. The production of the type 
just mentioned will have to be maintained at a lower cost, 
with, for the present, practically the same kind and type of 
machinery and equipment we now have. This is the same 
type equipment, machinery and processes that we had ten 
years ago when wage rates were approximately 140 per cent 
lower than they are today. 

In textile manufacturing, wages account for more than 
half the value added by processing; therefore, until the 
industry is given the means by which it can eliminate a large 
part of this manual work in the various operations, any 
small variations in wages are immediately reflected’ in the 
cost of the finished textile product. 

No one wants to see the cotton farmer get less return for 
his labor, but the Bankhead Act, parity prices and minimum 
wages are not the answer. They may furnish temporary 
relief, but unless the cotton farmer is given the means by 
which he can increase the profits of his labor without in- 
creasing the price of his product then he and his product 
are going to be “priced” out of the market. The same ts 
true in the textile or any other industry. In fact, it is a basic, 
economic principle, and it is only through the compliance 
of this economic principle that true gains in economic wealth 
are made, and subsequent higher standards of living are 
reached in spite of the theories of politically minded, con- 
trolled, economic planners. 


Here let me sound a note of warning of the danger of 
interfering with free enterprise, the danger that lurks in a 
controlled economy, be the control in industry or be it tn 
agriculture. Some time ago, A. P. Herbert, an English 
author and a member of Parliament, good humoredly 
scolded his countrymen for their government planning. The 
following lines were published in the English magazine, 
Punch, and subsequently carried in the April 7 issue of 
Time magazine. We would do well to heed the underlying 
warning in the lines. I quote: 


Return Sweet Chaos; come, the Bad Old Days, 
Before the Wise Men watched about our ways, 
When Ministers had not annoyed the Sun, 

Not much was Planned, but many things were done . 
Come, even loathly Private Enterprise . . 

So gentle Chaos, let me sit and dream 

The lost delights of your reviled regime. 

One pressed a switch and lo! The Light was found 
(Today you would be fined 100 pounds ) 

Water and Gas obeyed the humblest hand, 

Though greedy Tories still controlled the land. 
Coal, too, almost like water, used to flow, 
Commonplace and not a curio. 

Coal, Chaos, was as plentiful as hay; 

We had so much we sent the stuff away! 

The Railways, not less rapid than they are, 

Had much more regular, went just as far. 

The Ships, with small assistance from the State, 
Sailed round the Planet and returned with Freight . . . 
Either by Accident this isle was blessed 

Or there was far more planning than we guessed .. . 
Thus Bees and Ants about their Business go, 

Vague, as it seems effective, as we know. 

Each bee, alone from Rose to Lily flies. 

A wretched piece of Private Enterprise . . . 

Begone, Bulk Purchase, heavy-handed kick, 

Who still suppose that you can do the Trick. 

The nimble thousands, dodging here and there, 
Confused the foes and made the Market fair: 

But when your tall gross figure come to town 

They all at once combine to do you down. 

Begone, Economist; no more profess 

To play with Cheeses as you play at Chess .. . 
Come, lovely Chaos, come the Bad Old Days, 

Before the Wise Men watched about our Ways, 
When Ministers had not enraged the Sun, 

Not much was Planned but many things were Done. 


The present wage structure now being maintained by the 
textile industry has removed the stigma of being a low-wage 
industry. The removal of this stigma is good public rela- 
tions, but with the equipment we now have, or until such 
time as new processes and equipment are developed, which 
will increase value per man hour worked in the same ratio 
as the advance of the wage level, we are on an unsound and 
dangerous economic basis. Specifically, I mean this: the day 
of one-man, one-mule, one-furrow cotton cultivation must 
end. The colorful scene of the Negro field hand, harvesting 
the crop, no matter how dear it is to the hearts of the native 
Southerner, must be replaced with a scene that is dominated 
by the machine. 

In the textile industry, we mean this—in 1930 a sweeper 


In the picture at left are officers of the Associate 
Members Division of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation. Left to right: Dallas C. Neese, chair- 


man: P. G. Wear, first vice-chairman: and 


Junius M. Smith, seeretary-treasurer. Shown at 
right is Byrd Miller, the mew second vice-chair- 
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eeliminates hard water problems 
e shortens production time e cuts costs | 
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working 40 hours was paid $7.27 for his work. Today, 
1947, he is paid $32 for the same 40-hour week, or an 
increase of around 340 per cent, but no increase in the area 
swept. We still have no better means of getting the lint off 
the floor than we had in 1930. To keep pace with this kind 
of wage increase and still preserve the proper econom 
balance, we must have technical changes that will make the 
effort of the sweeper 340 per cent more effective without 
increasing his task. 


Another example of what I mean—I hold in my hand a 
roving bobbin, with which you are all familiar. Let us fol- 
low the path of this roving bobbin and the stock which it 
carries and watch how it is handled. A man lifts the bob- 
bins out of a box and places them one by one on the spindle. 
When the bobbin is filled he takes off this same bobbin 
along with the stock and places it in a box. Now a box full 
of bobbins holding the stock is moved to the next process, 
and again a pair of hands takes this same bobbin out of the 
box and places it on top of the machine to be picked up by 
another pair of hands to place it in position to be fed to the 
machine. When the stock is exhausted from the bobbin, thts 
same pait of hands places the empty bobbin back on top of 
the machine to await a pair of hands that will take it from 
the top of the machine, and put it back in a box. Now this 
box full of empty bobbins is rolled back again to be placed 
on the spindle one at a time, beginning the cycle all over 
again. Gentlemen, have you stopped to count the number 
of times the stock is handled by a pair of hands from the 
time the bale of raw stock reaches your plant until it leaves 
the plant in the form of gray goods? It is somewhere 
around 70 to 80 times, and this does not include the han- 
dling and return of carriers and containers. Bear in mind 
all of this work has not changed the value of the stock one 
penny's worth. 


I will not bother to trace the handling of the filling bob. 
bins for you. We are all aware of the cycle it goes through. 
In fact, we almost accept it, and down through the years 
this continuous handling and moving from place to place 
by a pair of hands has been accepted; very little thought has 
been given to it, and still less has been done about elim- 
inating it. All of this kind of handling of materials and 
stock has been estimated to account for from 60 to 80 per 
cent of the work done in the textile plant of today. 


We are still using the same basic type of weaving today 


as was done, centuries ago, with one major exception. To- 
day's looms are power driven instead of the power being 
furnished by hands and feet. The fallacy of arguing against 
this type of improvement is well illustrated by the conver- 
sation of two workers as they watched the performance of 
a huge steam shovel, which took up many tons of material 
at one bite. Said one of them, “If it wasn't for that damn 
scoop, 500 of us might be working with shovels.” “Yes,” 
was the reply of the other, ‘If it wasn't for shovels, a mil- 
lion of us might be working with spoons.”’ 


In spite of the technological changes and improved meth- 
ods of industry which give more units per man hour worked, 
more and more people are employed by industry as time 
moves on. 

If we had the. means of using a package on a loom that 
would furnish a continuous supply of filling for four hours 
instead of minutes as now exists, we would effect a saving of 
somewhere between $70 to $100 per loom per year, just on 
handling these filling bobbins and carriers—to say nothing 
of other unestimated savings that would be effected. Mul- 
tiply that savings by the number of looms in your plant and 
see what working with the “spoon’’ is costing as compared 
with the shovel. We must advance to the steam shovel 
stage. 

I want to be sure that I am not being misunderstood. 
Neither do I intend that these statements are advocating 
low wages or increased work loads. To the contrary, we 
must strive to maintain a wage structure in line with other 
industries of comparable skill, and at the same time strive 
to develop mechanical means that will increase the effective- 
ness of the “pair of hands” without imposing additional 
work loads on these same hands. In order to do this during 
the normal market, we must have improved means and 
methods. 

To carry the point still further, here are some figures that 
sound good when presented by a Spartanburg, S. C., Cham- 
ber of Commerce committee: -$188,000,000 is given as the 
value of the industrial products of Spartanburg County, 
located in the heart of the textile industry. The products 
manufactured in Spartanburg County are practically all 
textile products, so we can say it is typical of the textile 
industry. Keep in mind $188,000,000 as the value of the 
manufactured product. The industrial payroll for that same 
period is given at $36,000,000. I am using round numbers; 


= 


Gov. J. Strom Thurmend addresses the Saturday morning business session during the Seuthern Textile Association convention. 
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divide $188,000,000 by $36,000,000 and we have the value 
increase of the product per wage dollar spent, which ts only 


slightly above five. 


Certainly this ts nothing in comparison to value added in 
the food processing industry, 
steel industry. 


the automobile industry or the 
Bear in mind that from the standpoint of 
people working in industry, the textile industry represents 
no small segment of the industrial workers in these United 
States. The backbone of the source of supplying material 
to this large industry which affects the lives of so many 
people is largely concentrated in our own Southern states. 

The public is not much interested or concerned about the 
general economic condition of the industry, nor the relation- 
ship the textile industry bears to the general position of 
America in the markets of the world, but we, the Southern 
Textile Association, represent a group that can do much to 
change this attitude. We must realize what it is going to 
take to keep the textile industry from either bearing again 
the stigma of being a low wage industry,.or else we will see 
the scene shift to a low wage area. 

You all have seen Walt Disney's picture 
the South.” The “Zip-ie-de-do-da” days are past and it 
isn't every day that a “blue-bird”’ is on our shoulder. If the 
“Song of the South” is to continue to be the hum of the 
spindle, then we must find the means by which the mule 
drawn plow, the cotton picker’s sack, slung across the shoul- 
der of a back bent in slow toil, to receive from nimble 
fingers the fluffy fibers of the cotton plant; these various 
non-productive and highly expensive cycles of material han- 
dling, such as I hold here; the bobbin, the quill, the shuttle, 
all must be ‘relegated to obsolescence by new methods and 
new processes. 

In conclusion, I want to make it clear that regardless of 
the outlook or the problem ahead, I feel that we all have 
faith in the future of the industry to which we are devoting 
our time, energy and thought. 
materials, 


“The Song of 


We have the necessary raw 
both natural and synthetic. 
possessing the necessary skill. 
how,” 


We have the labor 
We also have the ‘“‘know- 
and the American desire to work for improved meth- 
ods and the willingness to accept and adapt ourselves to 
new methods. Our textile schools, helped by the industry, 
are training better prepared men to guide tomorrow's indus- 
trial developments. Our present-day textile leaders are re- 
search minded both along the line of developing new meth- 


ods and usages, as well as research in the field of styling to 


Listening to Governor Thurmond are Thurmond Chatham, 
John M. Caughman, 


center, and 
retiring president and current executive secretary. 
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meet a more demanding customer taste and the opening up 
of new outlets for our products. I think that we are stand- 
ing on the threshold of the greatest period of technical 
change our industry has ever experienced since the days of 
the Industrial Revolution. 

Our association stands ready to assist in carrying on this 
work. We must ever be cognizant of these pair of hands 
that are working with very inadequate and expensive meth- 
ods. Our association must constantly study and exchange 
information regarding improved methods as they are devel. 
oped. With us lies the responsibility to put into successful 
operation these plans and developments as they come into 
being. We can best serve by re-emphasizing the ambition 
of the association which was defined years ago—I repeat— 
~The Most Expert Superintendents and Overseers in the 


Industry.” 


The Richest Man 
In Industry 


By ARTHUR C. HORROCKS 


HEN I speak of the richest man in industry I mean 
Wi. man who has few if any worries, the man with a 
well-organized plant, the man whose employees are for him 
100 per cent, the man who can envision opportunities and 
grasp them, the man who enjoys the privileges of free enter- 
prise, the man whose activities and ambitions are not ham- 
strung by a maize of red tape by regulations emanating 
from the government at Washington or: elserewhere, the 
man who can call his soul his own. 

The man in industry today has wonderful opportunities 
beckoning to him and he has an insatiable yearning to take 
advantage of them, thereby benefiting himself, his business, 
his employees and the public in general, but nothing should 
stand in his way to prevent him from achieving the goal he 
sees peering over the horizon. 

I think one of the fascinating things about my job is that 
of keeping my finger on the pulse of commerce and indus- 
try and gathering together the changing consumer reactions, 
the resistance to sales, and the new technique that is devel- 

oping between men who supervise and men who are super- 
vised. Practically everywhere I go throughout this broad 
land men ask me what are my thoughts about tomorrow and 
what can we look forward to with any degree of assurance? 
True, we seem to be in a state of chaos, in a bad mess. but 
as Americans we have always found a way out. 

The mess simply presents a challenge to us—a challenge 
to all red-blooded men. But, as you know, red-blooded men 
in every period of civilization in history have rolled up 
their sleeves and waged war an chaos—thinking and plan- 
ning and working to bring order out of a jumbled situation. 
Your Pilgrim fathers had the same challenge of chaotic 
conditions of the forest and the Indians. So, too, has any- 
body who wants to live a life of service fraught with some 
of the misunderstandings of the hour. It is the great oppor- 
tunity to men who wish to (Continued on Page 54) 
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Textiles And The South 


By J. STROM THURMOND 


HE textile industry has been a vital force affecting the 

economic, social, and political existence of the South 
for a very long period. It still exerts this force and gives 
promise of continuing to do so. Until recent years it was 
the sole industry of importance in many of the Southern 
states. In fact, the history of its development parallels the 
development of this area. 

The Southern textile area covers approximately one-third 
of the total area of the nation and contains about one-third 
of its population. Our supply of native-born, hard-working 
and efficient labor is as fine as can be found anywhere. 
These people have been the real building material, the real 
backbone of your great industry. 

From the standpoint of dollar value of output, the eight 
largest industries in the South are food products, textiles, 
petroleum and coal products, chemicals, transportation 


equipment, tobacco, iron and steel, and lumber. Of these, 
the dollar value of output of textiles in 1945 was $2,343,- 
000,000. This amount was exceeded by the food products 
industry only. The South raises 92 per cent of the nation’s 
cotton with a total value in 1945 of $952,348,000. It is 
natural to expect that the production of this large amount 
of the raw material would be conducive to local processing. 
Such, however, has not always been the case. For too long 
a time the New England states dominated a field that was 
justly ours. A very rapid growth has taken place in the 
South since 1900. At that time only 22.9 per cent of the 
active spindles were located in this region. Today 77.2 per 
cent are located in the South. Not only do we have the 
greater percentage of spindles, but our mills operate 84 
per cent of the total spindle hours of the nation. Of the 
total personnel employed by all manufacturing industries 
in the South 18.3 per cent is employed by the textile indus- 
try. 

The development of this great industry has not taken 
place without mishap. There (Continued on Page 56) 


Revolutionary principles applied in this Swiss weaving machine are to be incorporated in the five new shuttleless loom prototypes being developed by 


Warner & Swasey Co., which has the American manufacturing rights. 


It is one of four in test operation at the Warner & Swasey plant in Cleveland, 


Ohio, where two years of study led to a decision to redesign the Swiss models in the interest of more economical manufacture and use in this country. 
Myron S. Curtis, assistant director of engineering for Warner & Swasecy, in charge of the textile development program, is shown here with 


Rebert Whewell, one of the research staff. 


Basic principles of the machine provide for introduction of the filling yarn by means of a gripper which draws the filling thread from a single 


cheese of yarn like that shown in the immediate foreground on the left. 


The small steel gripper obviates the necessity for bobbin winding and the 


use of a shuttle which rides on the yarn in other looms. The gripper never comes in contact with the warp yarns, since it is shot through a series of 
guides which are introduced between top and bottom sections of the warp when the shed is open. These guides can be clearly seen in this view 


which shows the harness level. 


It is expected that the five pilot models will be completed during the last quarter of 1947 and that if tests of these machines are successful, 


the first production models will reach the market early in 1949, 
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Continuous Stripper 
== 
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Waste Control Screen 


Cleaning Units 


THAT MAKE IT 


EASIER 


TO MAKE GOOD 


CLOTH 


While not all of the impurities that find their way 
into the finished yarn package can be entirely elimi- 
nated, their number can be greatly reduced " 


and kept to a reasonable minimum. 


There are 3 effective cleaning units where the great 
bulk of foreign particles can be attacked and removed 
from the stock. 


The Saco-Lowell #11 Dust and Waste Extractor is the 

first point of attack against these minute particles. that are now “getting by” we suggest you make a 
Here the great bulk of fine peppery leaf and dirt is re- nep and leaf count on ten square inches of cloth. 
moved. The next point of attack is at the card. Here, by 
using a “combat team” composed of the Continuous 
Stripper and the Waste Control Screen, it is possible to 
keep the cylinder wire in such an active condition that 


there is a definite reduction in the amount of nep, leaf s ACO-LOWELL Ss HOPS 
and other impurities in the web. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


As a means of estimating the amount of impurities Charlotte + Greenville + Atlanta 


Should you find this count too high our engineers 
may be able to make some helpful recommendations. 
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Stone Cold Dead In Lindale 


Y a vote of 1,982 to 438, the employees of Pepperell 
Mfg. Co., Lindale, Ga., on June 22 
tile Workers Union of America, C. I. O. 
Writing from Lindale, Langdon B. Gammon described in 
a recent issue of the Rome (Ga.) Tribune the celebration 
which followed: 


rejected the Tex- 


“Since the memory of man runneth not to the contrary 
has Lindale experienced such a celebration as the one staged 
Friday night and Saturday by men and women employees of 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., marking their decisive triumph over 
the C. IL. O. 


The casket is taken from its hearse. 


Starting even before all the votes in the election had 
been counted, the celebration quickly gathered speed and 
rolled on far into the night, finally reaching its highest peak 
at 10 o'clock Safurday morning when a mock funeral for the 
C. I. O. was conducted with colorful flourish between the 


Lindale children view the “body.” 
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Central of Georgia and Southern Railroad lines. A square 
dance was scheduled last night. 

‘Machine after machine in the mill was shut down by 
the workers as the grapevine carried the word that the elec- 
tion was going 4 to 1 against the C. 1. O. When the last 
ballot had been tabulated and official announcement made 
that the C. I. O. had gone down in defeat, the workers 
stopped off the few machines still running and, shouting 
with joy, surged into the Carpenter Shop on the second 
floor of the mill, which served as the balloting place. 

“After roundly congratulating one another on their vic 
tory, the men and women flowed out of the mill to Lindale's 
main street where yells and laughter vied with the blare of 
automobile horns and the wail or sirens. 


= 


There's evidently no weeping at this “funeral.” 


Centering the attention of everyone was an effigy of the 
C. I. O. which an intrepid group of employees hanged from 
an improvised scaffold near the Southern Railroad station. 
Hundreds of motorists moved slowly in a continuous stream 
by the spot with a hand pressing each horn button. Even a 
heavy downpour of rain fatled to dampen the spirits of the 
celebrants. 

Following a few hours’ sleep, the crowd reassembled 
yesterday morning for the ‘funeral’ which left absolutely 
nothing to be desired. There was a corpse, a hearse, preach- 
ers, singers, pallbearers, flower girls, undertakers and a 
grave. A lovely young lady distributed kleenex among the 
‘mourners to wipe away their ‘tears.’ The corpse reposed 
beneath a large tent while the preachers and singers held 
forth. Barney Bryant, H. S. Clements and William M. 
Mathis, Jr., were the ‘preachers’ and their stinging remarks 
brought loud ‘amens’ from the hundreds of spectators who 
braved a drenching rain to pay their ‘last respects. 

“After the tumult and moaning had subsided a bit, the 
‘remains were lowered none too gently into the grave which 
had as a backdrop a huge sign reading ‘Died June 20, 1947 
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NUMO MACHINE & 


Station C, Box 164 
Atlanta, Ga. Montreal 3, Canada 


APPLIED FOR 


DESIGNED FOR ONE PURPOSE. 


TO ELIMINATE UNEVEN PACKAGES AND TAILS 


The economy and efficiency of Numo Automatic Spinning Controls has been proved in America’s 
largest textile mills. It offers these major advantages! 


@ Eliminates the necessity of doffers bearing 
rail down manually makes doffing easier. 


e@ Eliminates uneven packages from doff to 
doff. 


@ Eliminates uneven tails left at butt of bob- 
bins. 


@ Increases production by saving time at each 


doff. 


Write today for illustrated literature showing why 


increased production and lower cost. 


Ployd Isom The Rudel Mchry. Co., Ltd. 
614 St. James St... West 


@ Reduces number of ends down on doff, as 
well as many other direct savings. 

e@ Uniform packages and. tails eliminate the 
necessity of unraveling long tails and “hunting” 
for ends. This means less bobbin transfer or 
breakout, as well as reduction in waste yarn. 
Once set for desired bobbin size and tail, there 
will automatically be a duplication on all suc- 
ceeding doffs. 


more and more mills are turning to NU MO for 


ENGINEERING CO., INC. 


Barnhardt Bros. Export Corp. 
P. O. Box 748 P. O. Box 748 
Charlotte 1, N. C. Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Barnhardt Internationa! Corp. 
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...C. LQ. This ts to signify that the American citizens of 
Lindale, Ga., do not approve of the C. I. O. and its com- 
munistic element.’ 

“Reuben Pruitt and Ralph McClung filled the roles of 
‘undertakers’ and they received noble assistance from many 
others. 

The walkway in front of Knight’s Department Store 


Textile Gradua 


OLLOWING in the footsteps of his famous father, 
cave Max Gardner, Jr., received his bachelor of 
science degree from North Carolina State College last month 
exactly 44 years after the late ambassador and governor con- 
cluded an illustrious career at the same institution. 

Young Max, who, like his father, won just about every 
honor his alma mater could bestow upon him, set a prece- 
dent when he accepted his sheepskin from Gov. R. Gregg 
Cherry. He is believed to be the first student in America 
to be elected a member of his school’s board of trustees be- 
fore graduation. He thus became the first trustee to receive 
an undergraduate degree during his tenure on the board. 

Young Gardner also was awarded the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers medal for his scholastic 
achievements during the commencement exercises at the 
college. He was also chosen to receive the annual Sigma 
Tau Sigma Award. 

Max, who bears a striking resemblance to his esteemed 
father, was elected to membership on the board of trustees 
‘of the Greater University of North Carolina at the last ses- 
sion of the General Assembly and was inducted at the 
board's annual spring meeting at State College May 28. 
Incidentally, Max is carrying forward the program. of his 
father in his capacity on the board, because the deceased 
statesman led the movement of the consolidation of State 


©. Max Gardner, Jr., is pictured as he was awarded the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers medal. The presentation is being made 
by Chancellor J]. W. Harrelson of North Carolina State College, while 
President Frank Graham of the University of North Carolina looks on. 
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was crowded all yesterday afternoon by Lindaleans viewing 
pictures of the ‘funeral’ which a photographer had placed 
in one of the windows of the store. 

“Countless Pepperell employees yesterday afternoon en- 
joyed ‘The Lindale Victory Jamboree Program,’ sponsored 
by the merchants of Lindale and broadcast over the News- 
Tribune's radio station, WLAQ.” 


Extraordinary 


College, the Woman's College, and the University into the 
Greater University during his term as governor. 

Just as soon as.the graduation exercises were conducted 
Max left for Shelby, N. C., where he will maintain his work 
as treasurer of Gardner-Webb Junior College and direct 
several private business enterprises in Cleveland County. A 
large portion of Gardner's time also will be devoted to 
supervising Gardner-Webb's $750,000 building program— 
a part of his task as chairman of the institution's building 
committee. The hard-working Max, who is 25 years old, 
will find time from his duties in Shelby, however, to attend 
meetings of the university board and to participate in ses- 
sions of the Meredith College board of trustees. He was 
elected a Meredith trustee at the Baptist State Convention 
in November, 1946. 

Young Max Gardner also indicated, in an interview re- 
cently, that he would also manage to make occasional visits 
to Raleigh, where he lived for four years while his father 
was governor from 1929 to 1933 and for another four years 
while he studied at State College. 

Max's highest campus honor came to him in the spring 
of 1943 when he was elected president of the State College 
student goyernment. He was later inducted into office but 
relinquished his post to enter the Army in the summer of 
1943. He received his basic training at Camp Wolters, 
Tex., served for a while in the Army Specialized Training 
Unit at State College, and was graduated from officers’ can- 
didate school at- Fort Benning, Ga., in October, 1944. Be- 
fore his tour of overseas service, Max was an instructor at 
Fort Benning until August, 1945, when he sailed for seven 
months’ duty with the army of occupation in Japan, 

Following his detachment from the Army, Max became 
assistant to the president of the Cleveland Cloth Mills in 
March of 1946 and later served as the manager of the com- 
pany. He returned to State College to complete his course 
in textile management in the fall of 1946. He left school 
again in January of this year to handle his family’s business 
affairs in Shelby as his father prepared to assume the post 
of ambassador to the Court of Saint James. After his fath- 
ers untimely death on the eve of his departure for London 
to undertake his diplomatic position Feb. 6, Max decided to 
return to State to fiinsh his academic work. 

Max's election to the board of trustees resumes a family 
connection with State College's governing body which was 
begun in 1907 when the late statesman was named to the 
college board, a post he held without interruption until his 
death. Max's uncle, Senator Clyde R. Hoey, also is a mem- 
ber of the university board. 

During his collegiate career, the young Gardner was elect- 
ed to the membership of Golden (Continued on Page 42) 
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SOURCE for 


| dyeing assistants 


__| antichlors 


Color—finish—production efficiency—these are largely 
dependent upon the quality, purity and uniformity 

of the textile chemicals you use. For certainty in your 
selection of basic chemicals . . . specify “General 
Chemical.” 


General Chemical’s “know-how” as a producer of 
industrial chemicals, plus its long experience in serving 
the textile field, assures detergents, acids, antichlors, 
peroxide-stabilizing agents and dyeing assistants of the 
utmost dependability. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Sales and Technical Service Offices: Albany Atlanta 

Baltimore * Birmingham * Boston * Bridgeport * Buffalo 

Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland * Denver * Detroit * Houston 

Kansas City * LosAngeles * Minneapolis * New York 

Philadelphia + Pittsburgh * Providence * San Francisco 
Seattle * St.Louis * Wenatchee * Yakima (Wash.) 

In Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 


In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited 
Montreal * Toronto * Vancouver 
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Select Your Basic Textile Chemicals From 
These General Chemical Products 


Aqua Ammonia 
Acetic Acid 
Hydrofluoric Acid 
Muriatic Acid 
Sulfuric Acid 
Epsom Salt 
Glauber's Solt 
Sodium Bifluoride 


Sodium Bisulfite, Anhydrous 


Sodium Hyposuifite 


Sodium Metasilicate 
Sodium Silicate 


Disodium Phosphote, 
Anhydrous 


Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate 
Trisodium Phosphate 
Sodium Sulfide 

Oxalic Acid 

Chrome Alum 


Ferric Sulfate 
(Iron Copperas Nitrote) 


Sodium Suifite, Anhydrous 


Nitre Coke 
(Sodium Bisulfate) 


Nitric Acid 
Mixed Acid 
Aluminum Sulfate 
lead Acetate 


Aluminum Chloride Solution 
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\ 
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BASIC CHEMICALS 
)GEN RAL CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 
| 
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T IS the characteristic excellence of 


engineering, manufacture and per- 


formance that makes H & B quality 


unexcelled in modern textile machin- 
ery. Here are a few words and three 
pictures that tell why. 
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The functional beginning of any efficient machinery is the drawing board. 

The men at our drawing boards (Fig. 1) are well equipped by talents and 
experience to plan and design the operation of our machinery for top per- 
formance in your mill. Blueprints, drawings and layouts are not approved 
by the engineering department until every development has been tested. We 
begin at the beginning, and we begin well. 


The second step is the manufacture, the physical assembly of the designed 
machinery. Here again, experience is invaluable in producing precision parts 
to do a precise job. The combination of craftsmanship and mass production, 
which distinguishes American industry, is well exemplified by the work in 
our milling department (Fig. 2). The best materials obtainable are used by 


the best men available to produce H & B machinery. 


Finally the machinery is installed and receives the acid test—performance 
in any individual operating organization. Here, as in the actual installation 
shown in Fig. 3, H & B machinery proves itself and rewards by superior results 
the care exercised in engineering and manufacture. 


By long established, careful attention to all three stages— 


engineering, manufacture and performance—we build textile 


machinery which fully realizes the meaning of quality at H & B. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


ATLANTA. GA. 
SiS CITIZENS AND SOUTHERN 
NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


CHARLOTTE, C. 
1201 JONNSTON BUILDING 


PAWTI CKET RHODE ISLAND, 


5. 
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Some Comparisons Mill Lighting 


Part Four of a Series by JAMES T. MEADOR 


N the June 1 tissue of TEXTILE BULLETIN we went into 
the matter of making exact layouts of the warp card 

room lighting, using both the double-100 fluorescent fix- 
tures and the double-40 fluorescent fixtures with their ar- 
rangement drawn to scale, and the spacing in each case 
given on the drawings. And, here we come to a point re- 
quiring some explanation. 

In the May 1 issue we set forth a tabulation of the num- 
ber of fixtures required for each room for both sizes of fix- 
tures, and again in the June 1 issue we presented these tab- 
ulations for further emphasis on the comparison. Well, the 
point that we want to make by this explanation is that you 
won't usually be able to determine exactly the number of 
fixtures per room or area until you make some sort of a 
plan or layout for the job. Thus, you see that merely by 
dividing the area of a room or area by the number of square 
feet of area allotted per fixture for a certain required in- 
tensity will only give you the approximate number of fix- 
tures required, either large or small. Our tabulations, ob- 
tained by this method, showed that we needed 165 large 
fixtures to produce a light intensity of approximately 23 
foot candles, whereas, by actual layout we added 178 of 
them. The other tabulation showed that we needed 300 of 
the smaller fixtures to produce the same amount of light, 
whereas, by actual layout we found that we needed 315 
of these. As you can well realize, this comes about by virtue 
of the fact that you might be forced to make some slight 
changes in the area per fixture on account of various inter- 


ferences such as you run into in the average mill. 


utT AXTURES 


TRANSFORMER 
VOLT 


| SECONDARY | 


OFF” PUSH BUTTON TO CONTROL 
MAGNETIC SWITCH ABOVE 


Sketch No. 1——Lighting panel arrangement. 


Now we come to the important part of such a job, and 
that is the determination of the proper size of wire in the 
branch circuits in order to reduce the loss of power due to 
voltage drop. In this case we'll make the assumption, in 
the case of the warp card room layout of June 1 issue, that 
there will be two lighting panels used; that is, each panel 
taking one-half of the room, with an individual lighting 
transformer, either of the dry or Pyranol or any other type 
approved by the insurance companies, of inside use; or 
oil cooled for mounting directly outside of the building, 
being supplied from the mill’s power, which is usually 550 
volts, sometimes 220 volts, or even 2,200 volts. (See Sketch 
No. 3.) 

In such a case no consideration of voltage drop is neces- 
sary as such rarely ever is the case where 550 volt or even 
2,200 volt power is available for the primary side of these 
transformers. The main consideration is from the panel 
board to the load center of the longest circuit, for this is 
the place where the loss due to voltage drop will become 


LINE NO. 2 


CENTER OF LOAD OW 


Sketch No. 2-——Wiring for alternate rows of 11 fixtures. 
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without 
BOLTS OR LAG SCREWS 


Joanna Textile Mills Company, Goldville, S. C., has of machinery and building maintenance—every day 
done away with the necessity for boring holes in and every year, from the firsthour you put it to work. 
floors when installing looms and other heavy, vi- Send for sample and complete specifications. 
brating machinery. 

Gone, too, is the need for bolts and lag screws. 
Like so many other up-to-date mills throughout the 
’ country, Joanna anchors its machines with Unisorb. 
A special cement binds Unisorb to the floor and 
holds the machine firmly to the Unisorb. This 
cement is unaffected by the action of any petro- 
leum products. 


Installing this modern Unisorb way saves costly time T t LT be Cc M PA N y 


AND UNISORB BRAND MARK 


4 and labor. And by absorbing vibration, Unisorb 210-G SOUTH STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
cuts down shutdowns, helps minimize the expense Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chica 0. Detroit. 
Sales Representatives San Francisco, St. Louis. 


Southern Representative: | Supply Co. £ linton, S. C. 
Mills: Johnson City, N. Y.; Millbury, Mass.; Jackson, Mich. 


Foreign ARGENTINA— Roberto Tapes. 345-353 Juan Jaures, Buenos Aires; BRAZIL: Cia Industria E. Comercio 
Visconde de Inhauma, Caixa Postal, 265, Rio de Janeiro; Rua Florencio de Abreu 438/442, Caixa Postal, 1546, Sao Paulo; 

W.L. No. Santiago; COLOMBIA: C. E. Hala TAY , Led., Airmail Box 650, Medellin; EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN 
¥ Roberto Zander, Montevideo Leda., Calle U Montevideo; 

© 1192, Mexico, D. F. 
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apparent. The first sketch shows one of many means of 
making such an arrangement, which offers the big advantage 
of operating the lights by means of a magnetic primary con- 
tactor, provided the primary voltage to the lighting trans- 
formers is 600 volts or less, and a push-button station which 
could be marked “On” and “Off.” Thus, you could push 
the “On” button and instantly turn on all the lights con- 
trolled by that one panel, or, in this case, half of the room. 
Then, if you didn’t want all of the lights to burn, you could 
open the panel door and flip off those desired, which might 
be over some areas not then in operation. 

Now, let’s get down to this business of voltage drop. 
The circuit conductors from the panel to the load center 
of the fixtures using the current should be of such size as 
to minimize the voltage drop or loss due to the resistance 
of the wire, for if this drop is excessive you will certainly 
get unsatisfactory results, principally flickering and slow 
starting or even no starting at all with your fluorescent fix- 
tures. The National Electrical Code sets forth a pretty rigid 
recommendation as follows: 

“Section 2202: Voltage Drop. The size of the conduc- 
tors should be such that the voltage drop up to the final 
distribution point for the load as computed (by Section 
2203, etc.) will not be more than three per cent for power 
loads and not more than one per cent for lighting loads, 
or combined lighting and power loads.”’ 

However, for lighting loads in general, the voltage drop 
from the panel to the load center of any branch circuit 
should not exceed four per cent, and should preferably be 
held to three per cent or less. 

The spacing of our fixtures in this warp card room calls 
for rows of ten fixtures and alternate rows of 11 fixtures. 
This balances out for five fixtures per circuit in the even rows 
of ten fixtures, and an unbalance of five fixtures on one cir- 
cuit and six on the other circuit in the alternate rows. But, 
on the farthest row from the panel, there are ten fixtures, 
making a balanced load of five fixtures on each side of the 


three-wire, 120/240 volt circuit, considering 250 watts 
each on the large fixtures and 100 watts each on the small 
fixtures. (See Sketch No. 2.) 

In calculating the load on this particular branch circuit, 
we want to determine the amperes on each side of this 
circuit. Connected lighting load on Line No. 1 to neutral: 

5 & 250 watts (large fixtures) 

10.4 amperes 
120 volts 

And, since the lighting is balanced on both sides, the 
ampere load would be the same on Line No. 2 to neutral. 
All of which, with the approximate length of run of 150 
feet gives us a basis upon which to start. So, we apply a 
frequently used and proved formula: 


2K * Amps Length 


Circular mils = 


Volts Drop 
with K = Resistivity of Copper at room temperature of 
30° C. or 86° F., which is equal to 11.2 ohms. At 60° C. 
or operating temperature, 

We now have: 10.4 amperes load, and 150 foot circuit 
length (one way). 

If we decide on three per cent volt drop as being the 
maximum allowable, then three per cent of 120 volts = 3.6 
volts, and with K = 12.3, we go to the formula: 

2x 12.3 kK 10.4 « 150 

Circular mils — ———— 


3.6 


— 10660 Cir Mils area 
— No. 10 wire 


Or, if we decide on a four per cent volt drop, then four 

per cent of 120 volts = 4.8 volts drop, so 
2 12.3 & 10.4 « 150 
Circular mils = + — = 7,995, 
48 

which requires the use of No. 10 wire, as this is more than 
the circular mil rating of No. 12 wire, and yet is under that 
of No. 10 wire, which requires (Continued on Page 54) 
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Sketch No. 3-——Showing use of two lighting panels, each taking care of one-half of reom. 
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ICHMOND Hosiery Mills, Rossville, 

Ga., one of the country’s largest manu- 
facturers of hosiery and hosiery yarns, was 
having bearing trouble. Machine shut- 
downs were costing money and needed 
production. 


After considerable study, management 
discovered the cause— inexperienced mem- 
bers of the lubrication crew. Hidden or 
inaccessible bearings were being over- 

' looked. Some bearings got too much lubri- 
| cant, or too little, or the wrong kind. 


Alemite Lubrication Specialists were 
invited to make a complete analysis of the 
Richmond plant, and the Alemite Color- 
oute Plan of Lubrication was recommended 
and installed. All lubrication points — fit- 
tings, gears and oil holes—were plainly 
marked with identifying color symbols 
that told the oilers where to lubricate, 
when to lubricate, and what lubricant to 
use. “Since installing the Coloroute System 
3 years ago,” says the Richmond manage- 
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The Hidden Bearings that 
Gave the Foreman a “Hot-Foot!” 


ment, “motor failures from burned out 


bearings have almost ceased in our plant.” 
COLOROUTE 18 FOOLPROOF! 


Each lubricant container and gun is “color- 
identified” to correspond with color sym- 
bols on the machines. The plan is so sim- 
ple, so easy to explain, that even inexperi- 
enced help can easily follow it. 


To Executives: Have an Alemite 
Lubrication Specialist explain the 
“Colorouvte Plan of Lubrication.” 


He has case histories to show how the number 
of lubricants required to do the job can be 
reduced by 30% to 75%. The economies and 
benefits of Coloroute are applicable to any 
size plant, large or small. Complete informa- 
tion without obligation. Just write Alemite, 
1897 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois. 


STEWART 
WARNER 


ALEMITE 


Alemite ALONE Combines all 3 in Lubrication 


1.EQUIPMENT 2.PROCEDURES 3.LUBRICANTS 
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From Behind a Fence Corner 


When the editor of this publication was a young boy at 
Raleigh, N. C., there were no automobiles, no radios and 
no moving pictures and boys had to find ways to amuse 
themselves and to work off their surplus energy. 

One of the most common ways was to get together in 
gangs for play and that, of course, led to rivalries and to 
gang fights. 

Most of the fights were fist flights in which a few harm- 
less blows were struck and nothing more than a bloody nose 
ever occurred. 

Sometimes there were rock battles with each gang gather- 
ing as ammunition a pile of rocks but the two piles were 
almost always out of throwing range, and while there was 
the excitement of throwing, seldom did anyone feel the 
impact of more than a bouncing rock, 

The gang to which we belonged was composed almost 
entirely of sons of men who worked in the nearby Seaboard 
Air Line Railway roundhouse and for that reason our gang 
was Called ‘depot greasers.”’ 

One rather sissy boy who lived in the center of our area 
professed, on all occasions, great friendship for the ‘Depot 
Greasers” but said that he could not fight and we excused 
him. 

About a half a mile down the railroad tracks from the 
S. A. L. Railway roundhouse there was the Raleigh Cotton 
Mills, now out of existence and, of course, there was a boys’ 
gang there. 

It included Vance and Charlie Upchurch, who later be- 
came well known cotton mill superintendents and second 
hand machinery dealers, and also the Greason boys, two of 
whom became cotton mill superintendents. 

We recall that upon one occasion, after great preparations, 
there was a rock battle between the “Depot Greasers” and 
the “Cotton Mill” gangs. 

After the battle had progressed for some time two of us 
decided to make a circuit and come up behind the “‘Cotton 
Mill” gang for a rear attack, 

After we had, with our pockets loaded down with rocks, 
crawled through woods and briar patches, finally stuck our 
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heads over the hill behind the enemy, we saw a sight which ? 
we always have and always will vividly remember. 

The “Cotton Mill Gang” had established their rock pile 
only a short distance beyond the end of a board fence and 
we saw behind that fence the boy whom we mentioned 
above as living in the area of the “Depot Greasers” and 
continually professing to be our great friend but a non- 
fighter. 


> 


He was walking around gathering rocks in his hat and 
then without being seen was throwing them, as accurately 


as possible, upon the rock pile of the “Cotton Mill Gang” 
as additional ammunition. 
When the Un-American Activities Committee of the 


United States House of Representatives said recently after 
an extended examination that President Frank Graham of 
the University of North Carolina was not a communist but 
was “one of those liberals who shows a predilection for 
affiliation to various communist-inspired front organiza- 
tions,’’ our mind went back to our boyhood days and we had 
a vivid picture of the boy who gathered rocks behind the 
fence corner and threw them to our enemies, the “Cotton 
Mill Gang.” 

According to the records’ furnished Frank Graham has 
been afhliated with the following communist front organi- 
zations in the manner stated: 

(1) Member of executive and national committees of 
American Committee for Democracy and Intellectual Free- 
dom. 

(2) Sponsor, American Committee for the Protection of 
Foreign Born. 

(3) Member, National Committee, American Friends of 
Spanish Democracy. 

(4) Signatory, Appeal for Russian War Relief, Inc. 

(5) Signatory, plea to President to free Earl Browder, 
and afhliated with Citizens’ Committee to Free Earl Brow- 
der. 

(6) Member, Co-ordinating Committee to Lift the Em- 
bargo (to help the Spanish communists in their Civil War). 

(7) Sponsor, Council of Young Southerners, the youth 
section of the Southern Conference for Human Welfare. 

(8) Sent greetings to the 1939 conference of the Inter- 
national Labor Defense which the Attorney General called 
the legal arm of the Communist Party. 

(9) Member Lawyers’ Committee on American Relations 
with Spain. 

(10) Sponsor, League of Young Southerners (just an- 
other name for Council of Young Southerners). 

(11) Sponsor, National Committee to Abolish the Poll 
Tax. 

(12) Afthliated with National Emergency Conference for 
Democratic Rights. 

(13) Chairman, Southern Conference for Human Wel ; ’ 
fare (1940). 

(14) Sponsor, SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY dinner cele- 
brating the 25th anniversary of the Red Army. / 

(15) Sponsor, Medical Bureau and North American 
Committee to Aid Spanish Democracy. i 

(16) Sponsor for 1935 Summer School of Moscow Uni- 
versity when Russian communists were trying to sell Amer- 
ican youth upon communism and induce them to become a 
belligerent force in the United States. 

His sponsorship of the movement to have American boys 
and girls learn communism in Russia occurred only a few 
months after Stalin, addressing a group of American com- 
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munists visiting Russia, had said “] think that the moment 
is not far off when a revolutionary crisis will be unleashed 
in America, and when that revolutionary crisis comes im the 
United States, it will mark the end of world capitalism. The 
Communist Party of the United States must be armed to be 
able to meet this historical moment and to head the forth- 
coming class war.” 

(17) When in 1932, Alton Lawrence, who acquired his 
communism (he called it socialism) at the University of 
North Carolina, was arrested after leading and directing a 
lawless ‘‘flying squadron” in an attack upon a hosiery mill 
at High Point, N. C., which included breaking windows 
and driving employees from the building, Frank Graham 
wired from Myrtle Beach, S. C., that he would be “delight- 
ed’ to furnish bond for him. 

(18) Frank Graham has permitted professors who were 
known to be affiliated with socialism and communism to 
instill their philosophies in immature students. 

(19) Under the inspiration of professors and instructors 
who, at the beginning of the war, thought that Russia was 
upon the side of Germany, the greatest “We Won't Fight 
Rally” at any college in the United States was held at the 
University of North Carolina without any criticism by Prest- 
dent Graham. 

When the student who headed that rally went home and 
came under the influence of the fine and patriotic family 
with which he was connected, he joined the Army and made 
a fine record. 

(20) President Graham permitted Prof. E. E. Ericson 
and other members of the faculty, who thought that Ger- 
many was on the side of Russia, to join the Peace Mobiliza- 
tion Movement, charge that the war had been brought on 
by capitalists for profit to themselves and do all they could 
to obstruct preparation for the struggle which was ahead. 

On the day that Germany attacked Russia, Professor 
Ericson and the other professors associated with him ceased 
their opposition to war preparations and never a word more 
did they say but they still drew salaries from taxes paid by 
loyal North Carolinians. 

By far the most significant of the affiliations of Frank 
Graham, with the communists, was the assistance which he 
gave the so-called loyalists in Spain. 

Several years before World War II, when the communists 
of Russia had ambitions to establish their form of govern- 
ment in all countries, a group of Russians infiltrated Spain 
and, joining forces with Spanish communists, made a sud- 
den and unexpected attack upon the throne and were suc- 
cessful in seizing the government. 

Because of the suddenness of the movement a minority 
was able to establish control over the Spanish people and 
for a time the Spanish communists, with the aid of the 
Russians, ruled Spain with a ruthless hand. 

The Russians gathered unto themselves almost: all of the 
gold in the treasury of Spain and transported it to Russia. 
(This statement can be substantiated beyond dispute, in fact 
pictures of the returning Russians and their gold appeared 
in Russian newspapers. ) 

With the gold went many of the Russians who had 
helped overthrow the Spanish government and an uprising 
which began in Morocco set in motion forces for the people 
of Spain to recapture their government from the Spanish 
communists and their Russian associates. 

Many of the Russians having left Spain with their loot of 
gold, the Spanish communists found themselves short of 
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manpower because they had never included a very large 
portion of the Spanish people, and also without funds with 
which to purchase enough arms and ammunition to carry on 
the struggle. 

At that stage American communists, and American sym- 
pathizers with communism, went to the aid of the Spanish 
communists. Large funds were raised in the United States 
for the support of the Spanish communists and many young 
Americans were recruited and sent to Spain. 

One of the Americans who was active in the movement 
for the support of the Spanish communists was Frank 
Graham, president of the University of North Carolina. 

Together with 17 other members of the faculty of the 
University of North Carolina he signed a paper, addressed 
to President Franklin D. Roosevelt, demanding that the 
United States lift the embargo on arms so that “guns and 
ammunition might be sent to the Loyalists in Spain.” The 
so-called Loyalists were the communists and their Russian 
allies. 

Hitler and Mussolini, being enemies of communism, did 
send. military aid to Franco but there is no evidence that 
Franco was ever an ardent advocate of Naziism, and there 
can be no denial of the fact that his leadership is approved 
by an overwhelming majority of the people of Spain. 

We challenge anyone to successfully deny the above 
statements relative to the situation in Spain or that the 
Spanish minority, which Frank Graham made great efforts 
to assist, were communists. 

We do not know how many rocks the boy of our child- 
hood days threw to the ammunition pile of the rival gang 
but it seems to us that the assistance which non-communist 
Frank Graham has given to the communist forces far ex- 
ceeded the boy's efforts to help the “Cotton Mill Gang.” 


Many years ago Bismarck of Germany said: 


That which you would have in the life of a-nation first put in the 
schools of that nation. + 


The people of North Carolina, have a right to say: 


That which we do not wish to have in the life of North Carolina 
Should not be put in the schools of North Carolina, certainly not in 
our greatest educational institution, the University of North Caro- 
lina. 

The people of North Carolina are not capitalistic minded 
nor is its political thinking dominated by any powerful in- 
dustrial or financial organization. 

North Carolina might be classed as a middle-of-the-road 
state in which there is little friction between capital and 
labor and where the people believe that the rights of both 
should be protected. 

Some one has said that every organization and every insti- 
tution ts the lengthened shadow of the man who heads it. 

President Frank P. Graham is credited with being honest 
in his political opinions but they are not those of more than 
a small portion of the people of North Carolina and cer- 
tainly the greatest educational institution in the state, should 
have as its head a man who in his thinking is in step with 
beliefs and the ideologies of the citizens whose sons it edu- 
cates. 

The Un-American Committee of the House has desig- 
nated President Frank Graham as one who has ‘‘affiliations 
with communist-inspired front organizations.” 

In other words, the Un-American Committee expresses 
the opinion that while behind a fence corner, Frank Graham 
throws ammunition to enemies of our government. 
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CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT, FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA.—Plans have been completed to ex- 
pand the Huntsville Mfg. Co. textile mills at Huntsville 
Park, formerly Merrimack, company ofhcials announce. The 
number of spindles at Huntsville Park will be increased 
from 109,696 to 118,530 and 80 new frames and 27,000 
square feet of floor space will be added. Present yardage 
of cloth output is expected to increase by 3,263,160 and 
consumption of cotton will be increased by about 1,400 
bales. 
OOO, 


Increase in the annual pay roll is estimated at $97.- 


LOWLANDS, TENN.—Operations at the American Enka 
Corp. plant now being built at Lowlands, near Morristown, 
are scheduled to begin Dec. 22, although only part of the 
first unit will be complete at that time. 


built on a 700-acre tract. will cost about 


The plant, being 
$25 million for the 
first unit, while later units are expected to bring the total 
to around $50 million. Eleven buildings are now under 
construction. Between 1,500 and 2,000 persons will be 
employed in the first unit, turning out 20 million pounds 
of rayon tire cord and two million pounds of rayon yarn 


annually. 


Norwoop, N. C.—Collins & Aikman Corp. of New 
York, which operates textile plants here and at Roxboro, 
N. C., recently made a gift of $25,000 to the Stanly County 
Hospital Fund, Albemarle, N. C. When completed the hos- 
pital will serve as an additional facility for the company’s 
workers in Norwood, who already have available complete 
dispensary and medical service maintained by the company. 


MORRISTOWN, TENN.—The new yarn throwing plant 
of Belding-Heminway-Corticelli Co. has been completed 
and production is expected to start by Sept. 1. The plant, 
with more than 100,000 square feet, is considered one of 
the most modern in the country. 
be employed at the plant. 


Two hundred persons will 


MARSHVILLE, N. C.——-Carolina Asbestos Co. here has 
been authorized by the Office of the Housing Expediter to 
construct two manufacturing and warehouse buildings at a 
cost of approximately $110,000. 


CHERRYVILLE. N. C.—Carlton Yarn Mills, which ob- 
serves its 25th anniversary this month, recently received 


Shown above is the float which won first commercial prize for 
Brookwood Mills during the Alexander County centennial cele- 
bration held last month at Taylorsville, N. C. Miss Electa Mae 
Chapman was selected by employees to reign as queen of the 


Brookwood Mills float. 
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authority from the Civilian Production Administration to 
expend $50,000 for materials required for an expansion 
project. The new plant addition will be 72 feet in length 
and 120 feet in width, providing about 18,000 additional 
square feet of area on two floors, and will be equipped with 
new type spinning machinery. 


LAFRANCE, S. C.—Operations of LaFrance Industries, 
Inc., hereafter will be directed from headquarters here, 
now that the firm’s general offices have been moved from 
Philadelphia, Pa. The move is being made to direct more 
closely operations of Pendleton Mfg. Co. and eliminate 
unnecessary duplications of personnel, it is said. Officials 
of the company have arrived to make the transfer. D. J. R. 
Suffredini, vice-president and treasurer, already has opened 
his office at LaFrance. He will make his home here. Exec- 
utive ofhces will continue to be maintained in New York 
City, where P. Gerli, 


are maintained in 22 states. 


president, resides. Branch offices 
J. W. McKinney of LaFrance, 
is acting plant manager, succeeding George Asnip, who is 
no longer afhliated with the LaFrance plant. 


ASHEBORO, N. C.—Asheboro Weaving Mill, a new rayon 
throwing and weaving firm, will begin production as soon 
as its plant is constructed, it is announced by C. G. Cranford, 
who is erecting a building to be leased by the new firm. 
Construction will be completed about Jan. 1948, accord- 
ing to present estimates. Mr. Cranford made the announce- 
ment after completing a lease agreement with Britt M. Arm- 
field, vice-president of the new firm. 


Asheboro Weaving Mill is a subsidiary of William Klop- 
man & Sons of New York, and will manufacture rayon 
cloth. Ground will be broken immediately at an eight-acre 
site in North Asheboro to begin construction of the plant. 
The first section of the plant will contain about 35,000 
square feet of floor space and, exclusive of land and fixtures. 
is expected to cost a minimum of $150,000. The plant will 
be completely air conditioned. The firm will operate more 
than 200 looms at the start, and is scheduled to operate at 
least 1,000 looms when 


Textile Extraordinary 


(Continued from Page 32) Chain, Blue Key, Phi Psi, 
Phi Kappa Phi, Sigma Tau Sigma, all honor societies, and 
to Scabbard and Blade, honorary military fraternity. He was 
also chosen by Thirty and Three, Phi Eta Sigma, and Sigma 
Alpha, other top-ranking honor groups. Max was president 
of his sophomore class, president of the Inter-Honor Coun- 
cil during his second year, manager of the football team 
during his junior year, and varsity track manager during his 
sophomore year. He also served on the Interfraternity 
Council, the Student Council, the Y. M. C. A. Cabinet, and 
the staffs of The Agromeck, student yearbook, and Textile 
Forum, technical publication. 


In addition, he is a Mason, a Rotarian. a Baptist, and 
teacher of the Century Bible Class of Shelby’s First Baptist 
Church. 
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KNITTING 
WEAVING 


YARNS; 


Sell Us Your Surplus Yarns 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


Plans and designs for all types of 
projects related to the textile 
industry. Appraisals, moderniza- 
tion studies, machinery layouts, 
air-conditioning, power and water 
filtration plants,and other phases 
of textile engineering. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 


INCOR PORATED 


architects and Ongineers 
ATLANTA 


TWENTY-NINE YEARS’ NATIONWIDE EXPERIENCE 
IN INDUSTRIAL AND TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT 


14” No. 32 
Slip-Not Belt, 
driving 36 
cards with 
75 h.p. motor, 
swung on 
pivoted type 
ceiling motor 
base. 


This is one 
among number 
of such drives 
giving maxi- 
mum perform- 
ance in a large 
Southern tex- 


tile mill. 


Slip-Not Belts are uniform in thickness; they give 
maximum pulley contact with less slip, longer life and 
greater production. 


Call On Our Nearest Representative! 


J. D. COX, Vice-President 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


G. HH. SPENCER 
Gastonia, N. C. 


JACK M. ALEXANDER 
Charlotte, N. C. 


8. MESERVEY 
Decatur, Ga. 


“BLACKIE” CARTER 
Greenville, 8. C. 


TOY E. DOANE 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORPORATION 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
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yarn production 


Aprons can push yarn production costs around just 


like tugs do a liner. They’re little—but the way they fit, 


grip and wear is vital to production, quality and costs. 


The precision fitting of KENTEX Aprons has earned 
them an enviable reputation in the textile field. Made 
of finest quality leather, by skilled craftsmen, they are 


michrometer gauged for thickness, width, length and cir- 


cumference. We guarantee a sure fit. 


KENTEX 


Write for prices and free 
samples of KENTEX pre- 


cision-built Aprons. 


PRECISION 


APRONS 


APRON COMPANY 


EAST POINT, GEORGIA 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Frank L. Byrd of Schoolheld, Va., arrived 
in Albertville, Belgian Congo, Africa, June 
29, and will be stationed there for the next 
year to direct the installation of machinery 
in a mill being built to manufacture fabrics 


tor colonial consumption only. The mill will 
be a unit of 20,000 cotton spindles and 500 
40-inch Draper looms, all rebuilt American 
machinery 


Albert Leitstein, at left below, and Harold 
Callen, right, have been appointed general 
manager and sales manager, respectively, of 
the featured fabric finishes department of 


Warwick Chemical Co., a division of Sun 
Chemical Corp. Both Mr. Leitstein and Mr. 
Callen bring to their new offices wide ex. 
perience in the textile and textile chemical 


helds. 


Recent personnel changes at Erwin Cotton 
Mills Co.. Durham, N. C., follow: E. M 
Holt, who has been manager of the No. 3 
Plant at Cooleemee. N. C.. since 1934, has 
been made assistant to the vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing and research. 

J. L. James, who has been assistant manager 
of the No. 3 Plant, has succeeded Mr. Holt 
R. H. Lewis, Jr., has been 
made director of production engineering for 
. W. R. Wands has been 


named assistaft superintendent of dyeing 


as Manager 
the company. 


and finishing operations at the Cooleemee 
Plant and E. G. Mclver, Jr., has been pro- 
moted to the executive department of the 
company as a general man‘ifaccuring assist 
ant with headquarters in Durham 


Arthur G. Odell, president and treasurer 
of Kerr Bleaching & Finishing Works, Inc., 
has been elected chairman of the Concord 
(N. C.) Recreation Commission. 


D. M. McSpadden of Cook & McSpadden, 
Charlotte. N. C.. recently was installed as 
president of the Charlotte Lions Club for 
the 1947-48 season. 


Frank ©. McShane, formerly assistant 
manager of Sayles Biltmore Bleacheries, 
Inc., Biltmore, N. C., has been appointed 
manager, succeeding S. M. Fessenden, who 
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recently retired after 5O years service with 
the company. 


Roger Milliken has been elected president 
of Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc., to succeed 
his tather, the late Gerrish H. Milliken 
Roger Milliken has been actively associated 
with the firm since September, 1939, and 
since August, 1944, had been treasurer as 
well as vice-president. He will continue to 
serve as treasurer of the firm 


James A. Rutledge recently was appoint- 
ed superintendent of Bowling Green (S. C.) 
Spinning Co. 


Bertrand W. Hayward has been appoint- 
ed director of the Philadelphia Textile In- 
stitute, a new ofhce in the developing of a 
wider scope of activities for the well-known 
technical textile college. Dean Richard S 
Cox was named associate director. 


Saul F. Dribben of Cone Export & Com 
mission Co., Inc., has been appointed chair- 
man of the industry committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York. To fill vacancies caused by the deaths 
of Charles A. Sweet and Gerrish H. Milli- 
ken, Floyd W. Jefferson, Sr., of Iselin-Jet- 
ferson Co., Inc., and Roger Milliken of 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc., have been 
named to the committee. 


Charles Cook has been appointed general 
overseer of the second shift at Spartan Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C. A graduate of North Car- 
olina State College school of textiles, Ral- 
eigh, Mr. Cook served as a bomber pilot 
during the war and is a veteran of 30 com- 
bat missions in the European theater. 
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Jehn W. Clark of Greensboro, N. C. (right) is 
pictared as he was awarded the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Textile Science from North 
Carolina State Cellege on June 9. Registrar 
W.L. Mayer adjusts Mr. Clark's academic robe 
while Dean Malcolm E. Campbell, head of the 
college's school of textiles (left) leoks on. 
Me. Clark, a graduate of State College. is 
president of the Locke Cotten Mille in Con- 
eord and the Randelph Mills in Franklinville. 


©. S. Brock, formerly assistant manager 
of the Bemis (Tenn.) Cotton Mill. has 
been appointed manager of the Indianapolis 
(Ind.) Bleaching Co. A graduate otf Georgia 
Tech, Mr. Brock has been with the Bemis 
organization 16 years. 


Herman Cone, president of Proximity 
Mtg. Co.. Greensboro, N. ¢ recently was 
elected pre sident of the board of trustees of 
the Moses H. Cone Memorial Hospital, to 
be erected soon in Greensboro. 


Robert Gow, Jr., formerly associated with 
Lowell Bleachery, Lowell, Mass. and St. 
Louis, Mo., and for the past 12 years su- 
perintendent of Commander Mills, Inc., 
Sand Springs, Okla. has been appointed 
general manager of Great Barrington 


( Mass. ) Mtg. Co. 


Gordon W. Enlowe has been appointed 
quality control and production manager of 
the American Thread Co. plant at Dalton, 
Ga. He formerly was employed by J. C 
Pirkle Machinery Co. and later served as 
production superintendent of California 
Cotton Mills, Uniontown, Ala. 


R. L. Stowe, Jr., of Belmont, N. C., has 
been appointed by Gov. Gregg Cherry to 
the board of trustees of the North Carolina 
Vocational Textile School in Belmont. 


Fred L. Still of Rock Hill, S. C.. has 
been named general manager and superin- 
tendent of Smitherman Cotton Mills, Troy, 
N. C. He will assume many of the duties 
previously held by the late D. D. Bruton, 
who was secretary-treasurer of the plant. 
Mr. Still was at one time vice-president of 
Cutter Mfg. Co. of Rock Hill, superintend- 
ent of the Victor Plant of Victor-Monoghan 
Co. of Greer, S. C., for over 12 years, and 
superintendent of Aragon Mills in Rock 
Hill for over seven years. During the war 
he was one of the operators of Nichols Mfg 
Co., a specialty weaving mill at Saluda, 


Arthur S. Cookman, Jr., has been named 
assistant district sales manager at Charlotte, 
for American Viscose Corp Mr. 
Cookman’'s appointment fills a vacancy cre- 
ated recently by the promotion of Henry K 
Kelly from assistant manager to manager. 
Mr. Kelly succeeded Harry L. Dalton soon 
after Mr. Dalton was named public relations 
director of the corporation. 


Walter B. Dillard, executive vice-presi- 
dent and agent of Pomona Mfg. Co., 
Greensboro, N. C., has resigned effective 
Aug. 1. Ralph E. McKenna, superintendent 
of the plant for the past year and a half, 
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Houghton Wool 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


HOUGHTON 


WOOL COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


You'll be Satisified with the QUALITY LINE 


Disinfectants, Insecticides 
Cleaners and Cleaning Aids 


Write us for samples, prices and suggestions 


vardian 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


708 Jefferson St. N. W. — He 1876 — Atlanta, Ga. 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


RUBBER-LINED PIPE and FITTINGS 
RUBBER and ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN iwc. 


NORTH CHARLESTON PLANT 
NORTH CHARLESTON, 5S. C. 


+ PENETRANTS | 
SOFTENERS ALKALIES 
SHUTTLE DRESSING 
“TWIST-SETTER” MACHINES 


SEVDEL WOOLEY 


TEXTILE 
748 RICE STREET 
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RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MACSS., U.S.A. 


Bouthern Representatives 


John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


(READY TO SERVE YOU) 


for 
Tex tile 
Purposes 
A, 
Friendly Seri. 
Setter Seruice 
FROM A SOUTHERN MILL 
HEADQUARTERS 
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also has resigned. William H. Jones, an 
executive from the Cincinnati offices of the 
firm, has temporarily taken active charge of 
all operations and planning at Pomona, and 
is being aided by his assistant, Walter B. 
Hildebrant, also of Cincinnati. 


John P. Harrison, formerly president and 
general manager of Harrison-Walker Mills, 
Inc., Shelby, N. C., has accepted a position 
as vice-president and general manager of 
Commander Mills, Inc., Sand Springs, Okla. 
Before going to Shelby to operate his own 
mill, which he recently sold, Mr. Harrison 
was general superintendent of Dundee Mills 
at Grithn, Ga. 


Alan B. Sibley, treasurer of Judson Mills 
at Greenville, S. C.. has been installed as 
president of the Greenville Rotary Club 


Dr. Joseph H. Brant, director of the de- 
partment of chemistry and biology at the 
Institute of Textile Technology at Char- 
lottesville, Va.. and Dr. Larrick, 
director of the department of physics and 
engineering at the institute, resigned their 
positions last month. Recent additions to the 
staff of the institute in the division of or- 
ganic chemistry include Dr. G. Nathan Reed 
and Dr. William H. Horne. Dr. Reed is a 
native of Campbell, Tex., and Dr. Horne is 
from Leonia, N. J. 


Lewis 


Elliott W. Springs, president of Springs 
Cotton Mills, Lancaster, S. C., recently was 
elected a director of the Southern Railway, 
succeeding the late Gerrish H. Milliken. 


T. C. Sippel has resigned as vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of Samarkand 
Rugs, Inc. and Rock Hill (S. C.) Yarn 
Mill, Inc., to accept a position with Amber 
Glow Products Co. Lyon Every, who has 
been in charge of the finishing department 
at Samarkand, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the plant and W. L. Howell will 
serve as office manager for both plants. 


D. E. Sherrill has succeeded Frank Cun- 
ningham as superintendent of Mills Mill 
No. 2 plant at Woodruff, S. C. Mr. Cun- 
ningham recently was appointed general 
manager of all plants operated by Reeves 
Bros., and will make his headquarters in 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


S. Frank Jones, formerly purchasing agent 
and assistant treasurer of Gossett Mills at 
Anderson, S. C., has joined Chemical Proc- 
essing Co. as representative in South Caro- 
lina... . Richard M. Jones of Salisbury, N. 
C., a chemical engineering graduate of 
North Carolina State College, has joined the 
company’s laboratory staff in Charlotte. 


Warren R. Williams, president of Father 
George Mills, has been installed as mayor 
of the city of Sanford, N. C. 


C. M. Vanstory, Jr., assistant treasurer of 
Burlington Mills Corp., has been named ex- 
ecutive director of the proposed Moses H. 
Cone Memorial Hospital at Greensboro, N. 
C. Mr. Vanstory has resigned his position 
with Burlington Mills, but his resignation 
will not be effective for some ttime. 


OBITUARY 


D. D. Bruton, 76, well. known textile 
manufacturer, died June 22 at his home in 
Biscoe, N. C. Mr. Bruton early in life be- 
came associated in the textile business and 
at the time of his death was general man- 
ager of the Aileen Cotton Mills at Biscoe, 
secretary-treasurer of Smitherman Cotton 
Mills at Troy, N. C., and president of the 
Bank of Montgomery at Troy. Surviving are 
his wife, four sons, two daughters and one 
sister. 


Frank P. Welch, 59, special assistant 
to the assistant general manager of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co.'s plastics depart- 


ment, died June 25 in Wilmington, Del. 
He had been ill since March. 


Lloyd B. Anthony, 55, superintendent 
for the past 12 years at Double Shoals (N 
C.) Mill Co., died suddenly of a heart at- 
tack June 28 while on duty at the mill. He 
was previously associated for 30 years with 


Belmont Cotton Mills Co. at Shelby, N. C. 


Gordon Young, 56, head of fabric de- 
velopment for Burlington Mills Corp. for 
the past 15 years, died last month at his 
home in New York City. He had been ill 
for some time. Mr. Young, who is survived 
by one daughter, formerly was associated 
with Henry Doherty Silk Mills, Oriental 
Silk Printing Co., Smith & Kaufmann, and 
was also engaged in the yarn business for 
himself. 


Andre Wallach, 63, president of Sylva- 
nia Industrial Corp. of Georgia, wholly- 
owned subsidiary of American Viscose 
Corp., died last month on an airplane while 
enroute from New York City to Atlanta, 
Ga. He was found dead in his seat at 
Greenville, S. C.'A native of France, Mr. 
Wallach came to America in 1929. He was 
the brother of Dr. Roger N. Wallach, foun- 


der of Sylvania Industrial Corp. 


Michael J. Callahan, 57, manager of 
the fabrics division of the fabrics and fin- 
ishes department of E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., died June 25 in Wilmington, 
Del. Mr. Callahan, who had been associated 
with the Du Pont firm for 31 years, is sur- 
vived by his wife, two daughters and a son. 


Evan G. Melver, 66, secretary and a 
director of Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Dur- 
ham, N. C., died at a hospital in Durham 
June 26. Mr. Mclver, who became associat- 
ed with Erwin Cotton Mills in 1905, had 
been in declining health for some months. 
He is survived by his wife, a son, two 
brothers and two sisters. 


EQUIPMENT 


U. S.-Designed Machinery 
To Be Produced In India 


Introduction of American-designed 
textile machinery in India is planned 
under a technical agreement recently 
reached between H & B American Ma- 
chine Co. of Pawtucket, R. I., and Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Corp., Ltd., of 
Bombay, India. Under the plan devel- 
oped by the two companies, machinery 
duplicating that produced by H & B 
would be manufactured in India to help 
satisfy a big market for cotton textile 
equipment in that country. The Indian 
concern is scheduled to set up a plant 
in the general vicinity of Calcutta to 
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SUPPLIES 


manufacture the machinery. It is esti- 
mated that it will take two years to 
build the plant and produce the first 
units. Full capacity of the Indian plant 
may require from seven to ten years, it 
is reported. In the meantime the Indian 
concern will act as agents for the sale 
of H & B equipment in India. 


Pike Flash-O-Lens Aid 
In Textile Inspections 
The Pike Flash-O-Lens, an illumi- 
nated magnifier for textile inspection, 
is a recent product of E. W. Pike Co., 
Elizabeth, N. J. One of the prime ad- 
vantages of Flash-O-Lens is that it 


LITERATURE 


spotlights the work it magnifies. An 
electric light is built into the handle, so 
that it illuminates the magnified field 
of vision without throwing direct rays 
in the user’s eyes. It is said to be espe- 
cially valuable for accurate pick count- 
ing, laying out textile patterns, match- 
ing colors, inspection of imperfections, 
counting ends per inch and for all 
types of textile inspection. 


Stainless Steel Equipment 
For Textiles Described 
A booklet describing stainless steel 
equipment and its uses in the textile 
industry recently has been distributed 
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worn. 


Beware 
of Worn 


Saddle Assembly 


IT CHANGES 
THE WEIGHT RATIO 


As every spinner knows, accurate and 
uniform weighting of saddles is es- 
sential to uniform spinning. But ac- 
curate and uniform weighting is im- 
possible with saddles, lever screws, 
levers and stirrups (the entire assem- 
bly) worn so as to prevent further 
adjustment. 

Inspect your saddles at regular inter- 
vals and replace worn ones with 
Dixon saddles—the best you can buy. 


“Tt costs so little and saves 


so much.” 


LOCK-IN SADDLE 

Has device for oiling top rolls with 
very little attention. May be used to 
weight all three rolls or (by revers- 
ing back saddle) to weight front and 
back rolls only. One of many differ- 
ent types that we offer for regular 
or long draft spinning. 


Lever screws in stock. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


Established 1876 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND, U. S.A. 
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Exagrerated dia - 
gram shows how 
saddie assembly 
becomes worn, 
changing the 
weight ratio. Dot- 
ted lines indicate 
position of assem - 
bly when it is new. 
Heavy lines show 
position when 


RODA 


High grade gas, by-product and 
steam coal from Wise County, 
Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam 

product coal from Wise 
Ganeme Va., on the Interstate 
Railroad. 


A laboratory controlled prod- 
uct blended to meet exacting 
stoker requirements. From 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


COKE 


Roda and Stonega from Wise 
County, Va., and Connellsville 
Coke from Pennsylvania. 


ow 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal— Pitts- 
burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 
Westmoreland County, Pennsy|l- 
vania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Third Vein Pocahon- 
tas from McDowell County, W. 
Va., on the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad. 


sien fusion coking coal for 
ulverizer use from Wyom- 

o.,W.Va., onthe Vgn. Ry. 


Kentucky 
Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam 
and domestic coal from Wis- 
coal, Knott County, Kentucky, 
on the L. & N. Railroad. 


(CHARMCO) 


Unexcelled Steaming Coal from the Fire 
Creek Seam in Greenbrier County, 
W.Va., originating on the N.F.&G.R.R 


ANTHRACITE — Hazle Brook Premium 
Raven Run 


General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 
BRANCHES: 


BLUEFIELD. W. VA. BOSTON 
CINCINNATI NEW YORK 


BUFFALO CHARLOTTE.N.C. 
NORFOLK PITTSBURGH 
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Probably one of the most 
valued advantages of RunRite 
Plastic Sheaves is their ability to lengthen the service life of 
costly harness straps. The surface of RunRites is hard and 
smooth . . . no abrasiveness whatsoever. Special precision 
bearings keep them running true. No dusting. Once 


RunRites are installed they need no further attention. 


RUNRITE 


NATIONAL PLASTICS. INC. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. HENRY H. HERSEY. Greenville, S. C. 


KNOXVILLE 2. TENN, 


WATSON & DESMONG CO., Charlotte, WN. C. HARRIS MANUFACTURING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
SPIKED AND 


PICKER APRONS 


For all makes of Pickers, Openers, 
Breakers, Waste Machines, Garnet Ma- 
chines. We rebuild old aprons, especially 
spiked aprons where the fabric and belt- 
ing has worn out. Let us save you money 
on this work. 


AU standard aprons, both new and 
reworked. Kirschner Beater Lags. 
Spiked Lags for waste machines. 


GASTONIA, N. 
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Todd-Long 
Picker 
Apron 

Company 


/ / Yea rs of con lin “uous Seru_ce 


Office Phone 
1568 


Plant Phone 


810 


by Electric Metallurgical Co. of New 
York City, a unit of Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp. The 20-page booklet 
booklet, Staimless Steel Helps to Pro- 
duce Fine Textiles, describes and illus- 
trates these qualities and their applica- 
tions in detail. There are sections on 
spinning and weaving, dyeing and fin- 
ishing, and the manufacture of syn- 


thetic fibers. 


Product Motor-Driven 


A new addition to the Tumble-Jar 
family, manufactured by Andrew Tech- 
nical Service, 111 East Delaware Place, 
Chicago, Ill., is a motor-driven model. 
Powered by a gear reduction motor, it 
rotates a glazed chemical stoneware jar, 
six-inch diameter by eight-inch height, 
at a speed of approximately 55 r.p.m. 


Owing to the heavy weight of the 
glazed jar, it can also be used as a ball 
mill. The jar has reinforced rim and 
stoneware cover fits tightly 
against the soft rubber gasket by means 
of a metal clamp, making it leakproof 
in use. The motor will operate on 115 
volts A. C. 60 cycles or D. C. Textile 
plants and the Army Quartermaster 
Corps utilize the unit for water repel- 
lent investigations, for inducing certain 


which 


mechanical action to test swatches, and 
for testing operations in laundering, 
dry cleaning and dyeing. 


Transmission Belts Are 
Goodrich Catalog Topic 


Featured by a wealth of tables and 
other technical data, a new 12-page 
catalog section on ‘Selection and Main- 
tenance of Rubber Transmission Belts”’ 
has just been issued by B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, Ohio. Copies are available 
upon request. The publication is a 
guide to the application and care of 
flat rubber belting. Discussing first the 
problems facing the purchaser of a flat 
belting drive regarding which type, 
grade, width, thickness and length he 
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should select. the section lists common- 


ly used sizes, minimum pulley diam- | 


eters for its various grades of belting 
and their horsepower capacity. 
Among features of the section is a 


table of service factors of prime mov- | 


ers, which are used in connection with 
the rated horsepower of the driving unit 
to determine the estimated horsepower 
requirement used in selecting a belt. 
Rules for determining the horsepower, 
the formula for finding the arc of con- 
tact, length of open drive and crossed 
endless belts, correct lengths to cut 
belts and belt speeds are included. In- 
struction on proper care and mainte- 
nance of rubber belting, and sugges- 
tions on keeping performance records 
of various belts are among other fea- 
tures. 


Fire Hazard Eliminated 
In Coating Operations 


Elimination of a fire hazard com- 
mon to many coating operations has 
been accomplished at the plant of the 
Pantasote Co., Passaic, N. J., in a new 
and simple way. In this operation, 
static electricity is a constant and dan- 
gerous problem, as the product moves 
through the machines, for a spark can 
ignite vapors of the volatile solvents 
used. Static charges are now safely 
drawn off by application of an Iono- 


tron static eliminator. This device con- | 


sists of a shielded bar, as illustrated, 
supporting a strip of radioactive alloy 
at the point on the machine where the 
static charges tend to build up. The air 
at this point is ionized by the alpha 
rays from the radioactive source, and 
acts as a conductor to draw off the 
charges harmlessly as they are gener- 
ated. 


The lonotron is said to be the only 
type of static eliminator suitable for 
this application, as it involves no elec- 


trical power source or other possible - 


ignition danger, and is not in physical 
contact with the coated surface. The 
lonotron is a product of United States 
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Nothing saves like 
SERVICE 


WITH QUALITY PRODUCTS 


... Nor is anything as costly 
as lost production due to me- 
chanical failures or inefficient 
machinery performance. 


Service — prompt, efficient, 
dependable service with a 
complete line of sheet metal 
parts for preparatory ma- 
chinery has been our busi- 
ness for almost twenty years. 


May we serve you? 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Inc. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
A SHEET METAL WORKS SERVING TEXTILE MILLS 
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When a SPINNER 
Needs a Friend! 


Famous Dory Ring Travelers in their 
familiar blue tin have been one of the 
spinners’ most dependable friends for 


over half a century! 


Regardless of how tough the spinning 
or twisting job they have to perform, 
Dary Ring Travelers come through 
every time! 

There are good reasons for Dary de- 
pendability, reasons that center around 
the exclusive Dary process under which 
every Dary Ring Traveler is produced. 
lf you haven't already become ac- 
quainted w.th Dary Ring Travelers, let 
one of the friendly Dary representa- 


tives listed below introduce you! 


PROCESSED 


SYMBOL OF 
SUPERIORITY 


The DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S.C. 
JOHN H. O'NEILL BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 


Radium Corp., 535 Pearl Street, New 


York City. 


Fabric Structure Theme 
Of Book By J. H. Strong 


Fabric Structure, a 241-page book 
containing 411 illustrations, discusses 
in detail and with competence, not 
only the’ finished products and their 
method of manufacture, but also the 
various yarns used in weaving, ex- 
plaining their characteristics, require- 
ments, testing and treatment. Offered 
by Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., the book was written 
by John H. Strong, who has spent 
nearly 5O years in the textile industry. 
The author began his career as a cotton 
weaver and went from weaving shed to 
preparation manager, designer and 
manager for 50,000 spindles and 1,000 
looms. 
technicians, designers and those em- 
ployed in the industry who wish to 
extend their range or refresh their 
grasp of useful details will find this 


book of value. 


Students of weaving, textile 


Varnished Cloths for Electrical In- 
sulation is another offering of Chemi- 
cal Publishing Co. of interest to textile 
men. The authors, H. W. Chatfield and 
J. H. Wredden, have collected infor- 
mation which was formerly scattered 
throughout technical and trade litera- 
ture and have added valuable data 
from their own researchers. This book 
is divided into sections on the chemi- 
cal and physical properties of the tex- 
tiles used in the manufacture of var- 
nished cloth: oil-base varnishes; the 
proofing or coating of cloth with var- 
nish; the testing and use of varnished 
cloth. 


Firm In Full Production 
Of Fiber Bonded Products 


Cutler Textiles, Inc., Boston, Mass.., 
has now gone into full production of 
Cutler Fiber Bonded. products—tapes, 
belts, bands, ropes and the new K-C 
splice for making tapes and belts end- 
less and of consistent thickneess 
throughout. These products are being 
produced under the trademark Red 


Distributed by 


TEXTILE SALES DIVISION 
1200 Woodside Bidg. 
Greenville, South Carolina 


CHARLES C. SWITZER 
Division Manager 
F. M. WALLACE 
Birmingham 9, Alabama 


L. J. CASTILE 
Charlotte 3, North Carolina 


* | Penetrates 
Thoroughly 
% Dependable 


*% Carries Weight 
Into the Fabric 


% Always Uniform 
% Boils Thin 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY Columbus 15, Ohio 
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Rocket line. Eight years of research, 
mill and manufacturing test work are 
behind the products. 

Cutler Fiber Bonded tapes, when 
joined endlessly by the K-C splice, are 
said to eliminate fatigue and the un- 


evenness of spun yarn caused by the 
bump of the usual sewed joint. The K- 
C splice, run over six years in the 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., has elim- 
inated all leather belting, increased 
work 30 per cent while lowering cost 
30 per cent or more, it is claimed. Cut- 
ler Fiber Bonded rope, 4-inch in 
gauge, has a break of over 900 pounds 
versus 420 pounds gray break. 


Desired Machine Speed 
Outlined In Bulletin 


Users of variable-speed transmissions 
can now quickly get desired maximum 
and minimum speeds on machinery 
drives operating up to one horsepower 
by referring to the new Speed-Jack 
drives bulletin published by the Amer- 
ican Pulley Co., Philadelphia, Pa. The 
new bulletin features easy to use drive 
tables and charts that enable users to 
quickly select the proper size sheaves 
for the desired range of speed. The ta- 
bles and charts show how to get a va- 
riety of speed ranges from as low as 
109 r.p.m. to as high as 2,949 r.p.m. 

In addition to the drive tables and 
charts, the bulletin shows construction 
details and suggested applications for 
American Speed-Jack drives. Other 
pages in the bulletin spotlight the 
unique Speed-Jack drive features of 
universal mounting in any position in 
or on the machine and remote control 
of machine speed through a flexible 
shaft. A copy of the new bulletin can 
be obtained by writing to the company, 
4200 Wissahickon Avenue, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Executives who recognize the need 
to make their organizations more efh- 
cient, and thus offset high operating 
costs, will be interested in the new 
booklet, How to Solve Communication 
Problems, offered free by Executone, 
Inc., 415 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. It has particular value for 
business men who must eliminate non- 
productive time and other wastes that 
eat into company profits. The book con- 
tains special sections explaining how 
modern inter-communication saves time 
and money for industrial plants and 
marketing and servicing organizations. 
tions. 
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COMBS OF ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS 


COTTON LOOM 
HARNESS 


MAIL EYE 
HARNESS 


SELVAGES 


REED COMPANY 
of ATLANTA. 


PO. Box 116, Stetion A 


You've Demanded 


For years, mills have demanded a better 
reed. PIONEER has produced it. Not in 
theory. The NU-REED is now at work— 
in many weaving mills; on rayon, cotton 
and light duck. Why is it better? 

It is stronger; made of wider wire: its 
dents are more resilient and durable; its 
construction doesn’t throw the loom out 
of alignment. In short, it stands punish- 
ment at the high speed of present-day 
demand, under the severest usage. 

Also...the NU-REED allows 15 to 20 
per cent more weaving space than the 
standard reed—it is ideal on difficult 
weaves. Our representatives are trained 
in mill practice; they can show you its 
undoubted advantages. Be sure you get 


a demonstration. 


Telephone RAymond 2136 
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Department 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


513 So. Tryon St. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-884] 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


@ N. Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bldg. 


C.E. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 


Textile Machinery and Supplies 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


WANTED 
DIRECT FROM MILL 


14 SACO-LOWELL i—Vertical Cleaner with Condenser Sec- 


tion complete 


1—Bale Breaker Feeder 
TWISTER FRAMES 1—40" Picker with Kirschner Beaters. 
1—Horizontal Cleaner or No. 12 Coilers. 
(1944 Model) 12——Deliveries Drawing with 12” Coilers. 
1,000-——-12" x 36" Cans 
2—12 x 6 Slubbers. 
4—Spinning Frames, rings, 3°4” 


5'2" rings: 7° gauge; 142” between rolls; 3” gauge. 
4—Spinning Frames, 2°4" or 3” rings, 4” 
gauge. 
top rolls; 132 spindles each: tape driven l—6" Ring Twister. 


Give all details in first letter. 


spindles: 20 h. p. motors with V-belt drives: Write ““Machinery,”’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Bex 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


we AREAGENTS 


For These Lines of 
Textile Specialties 


“HERON” and Super- 
Superior Check Straps. 
“GBC” Sheepskins. 
NEUMANN Calfskins. 
NOONE’S Roller, Slash- 
er and Clearer Cloths. 
“GBC” Special Roller 
Cloths. 
HOLT’S Roller Glue. 
“GBC” Belt Cement 
BILTRITE Canvas Lug Straps. 
DAYTON “Thorobred” Loom Supplies. 
DAYTON V-Belts and Pulleys. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO. 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 
Telephone 2218 


PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
763 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. O. 


POSITION OPEN 


in North Carolina Vocational Textile School, 
Belmont, N. C., for Head Instructor Weav- 
ing and Designing, also Head Instructor 
Machine Shop work. Immediate employ- 
ment. 


Write N. C. Vecational Textile School, 
Belmont, N. C. 


Vertical 1” rings. Excellent condition. 


OLIVER D. LANDIS, Inc. 20,000 LESTERSHIRE 
718 Queens Ro=d Charlotte 4, N. C. FIBRE HEAD SPOOLS 


Majority brand new—remainder in excellent 


POSITION WANTED condition. 


Superintendent of cotton textile mill 15 
years’ experience as assistant superintend- 


ent on spinning and weaving. Sober: mar- 

ried: age 40: and can furnish good refer- 0 S 

ried; LIVER D. LANDIS, Inc. 
Write “W. W. W.."" eare Textile Bulletin, 718 Queens Road Charlotte 4, N. C. 


P. O. Bex 1225, Chariotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED—Job as Overseer of Weaving or Cloth 
Room; 30 years’ experience: I. C. 8S. course; cot- 
ton classer: engineer. Sober. good habits. Will 
prove ability and worth. Write “WLB,."’ P. O. 
Box 122, Malvern, Ark. 


WANTED—Position as General Overseer. Experi- 
enced on carding, spinning, twisting, winding 
and finishing. Prefer Alabama or vicinity. Em- 
ployed. Address care Textile Bulie- 
tin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1. N C 


POSITION WANTED—All around Card Room Man. 
now employed as second hand, would like to 
change but not interested in third shift. Write 
“DHW,”’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, 
Charlotte 1, N. C 


LOOM SPECIALISTS 


P.O, Box Largest Warehouse Stock In The South Phones 
1316 WE BUY, SELL OR TRADE USED TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 5567-7144 


LEON KIMMEL MACHINERY COMPANY 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: NEW SPARTANBURG HIGHWAY — GREENVILLE, S. C. 


POSITION WANTED as Master Mechanic or Main- 
tenance Head; 13 years’ experience: sober, relia- 
ble. References furnished. Write “‘“Maintenance.”’ 
care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1. 
N. Cc 


POSITION WANTED as Superintendent of yarn 
mill. Thoroughly experienced in this type of work. 
Practical executive and good manager of em- 
ployees. Can get production and quality: good 
references furnished. Write ‘“Yarn,"’ care Textile 
Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C 


Young man, now employed as overseer of weaving 
with large mill wishes to hear from reliable mil) 
in South Carolina or Georgia needing A-1l weave 
room man. Write ‘““Weaver,."’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte, N. C 


WHAT do you have to offer a young man experi- 
enced as fixer on all cardroom machinery: with 
six years’ supervisory experience. Will accept any- 
thing with a future depending on my ability. Will 
go anywhere—South America sounds good. Ad- 
dress ““Experienced,’’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O 
Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED as Overseer of Carding and 
Spinning; experienced also as time study man. I. 
Cc. S. course: war veteran: good references. Write 
“R. D. R..”’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225. 
Chariotte 1, N. C. 
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WANTED—Position as Overseer of Weaving or De- 
signer by practical weave room man experienced 
on plain and fancy. References as to character 
and ability. Address ‘“‘Ability."’ care Textile Bul- 
letin, P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1, N. C 
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PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 


are well liked. 


Men like "em. Women like ‘em. 
They all like them. 


Index 


They are not bulky nor unwieldy and do 
not twist in the hands. 
Page Page 
BATSON 
Box S41 Greenville, 8. C. Akron Belting Co 10 Keever Starch Co. 50 
American Key Products, Inc 71 Keller Tool Co. 56 
Armstrong Cork Co 4 and 56 Kimmel Machinery Co., Leon 52 
Ashworth Bros 
WANTED Lambeth Rope Corp 58 
Bally & Co., Inc., Joshua L 72 Landis, Inc., Oliver D 1 
62 Lope 
Goods Cotton Mill, Northeast Alabama Burkart-Schier Chemical Co 60 and 64 
Write ‘“‘Clothroom,”’ care Textile Bulletin, a Maguire & Co.. Inc.. John P 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. ©. Carolina Belting Co. 69 M-B Products . , | = 
Carolina Loom Reed Co 60 Mitcham & Co. . 66 
Carolina Refractories Co. . 71 Monsanto Chemical Co 16 
Carter Traveler Co. (Div. of A. B. Carter, Inc.) 57 
Chandler Machinery Co ; 53 — = 
Clinton Industries, Inc. 45 National Plasti 
YOUNG TEXTILE EXECUTIVE, office man- Consos, Inc. — 
: Crabb & Co., William 54 ne ng Traveler Co 58 
ager and accountant interested in making Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 12 Neisler Mills 72 
change. Thoroughly trained in manufactur- Curran & Barry 72 gt “ee a oe of General Motors) 1] 
4 . Lubricant Co 61 
ing, sales and personne! Wobte, Roy 54 
Write “Y. T. E.,” care Textile Bulletin, Dary Ring Traveler Co 50 North Ce 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. Co Numo Machine and Engineering Co 31 
ison g. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 47 wide 
Dodenhofl Co., W. D. 2 
) Dronsfield Bros 56 Pabst Sales Co 59 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co 64 Peach & Co., D. W. _. 43 
} MACHINE TOOLS Durant Mig. Co 69 Pease & Co J.WN 61 
Pioneer Heddle & Reed Co.. Inc 51 
—t — Price Spindle & Flyer Co. 68 
BORING MILI-—42” Rogers Vertical. Engineering Sales Co. 65 
GEAR CUTTER—No. 13 B & 8S Spur & —R- 
Bevel. 
GEAR HOBBERS—No. 18 & 36H G & E. Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 
GEAR SHAPERS—No. 6 Fellows. Felters Co., The 37 Manhattan Rubber Div 77 
LATHES—15, 16, 18, 21, 26” swings. Foster Machine Co. . 6 North Charleston Plant 45 
MILLERS—Nos. 1, 2, 3, Plain & Univ. Raymond Service, Inc., Chas. P 53 
PLANER-—~32 x 32 x 8 G. A. Gray 7 
SHAPERS—16" & 20° G&E 10 
/ r 43 
General Chemical Co 33 
. Over 100 Machines in Stock General Coal Co 47 
General Dyestufl Corp 23 
CHANDLER MACHINERY COMPANY Gossett Machine Works 4 Saco-Lowell Shops 29 
120 Houston St. N.E Greensboro Loom Reed Co 64 Seydel-Woolley & C 
’ . Greenville Belting Co - Slaughter Machinery Co. 72 
Guardian Chemical Co 45 Slip-Not Belting Corp 42 
" Solvay Sales Corp 70 
—i— Sonoco Products Front Cover 
H & B American Machine Co 34 and 35 Belting Co 
POSITION WANTED Holyoke Machine Co. 7 uthern Equipment Sales Co 68 
Southern Radio Corp 66 
Houghton Wool Co. 45 . 
Overhauler or section hand in carding de- Southern Standard Mill Supply Co 52 
partment on picker, fly frames and draw = Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 24 
frames. 25 years’ experience and can fur- Stevens & Co., Inc., J. P 72 
nish best of references Ideal Machine Co. 3 Stewart Machine Co 64 
Stewart-Warner Corp. (Alemite) 39 
Write J. L. Bolding, 226 Congress St. adie Stowell Engineering Co., L. C 68 
Winnsboro, 8. C. Sullivan & Co 76 
Jenkins Metal Shop, Inc 63 
= = 
Terrell Co., The 74 
Textile Texas Co., The Back Cover 
Textile Apron Co 42 
FOR SALE Administrative Executive Tide Water Associated Oil Co 21 
Todd-Long Picker Apron Co 48 
lie ie dee Conversant all phases cotton textile Todd-Smith Banding Co., Inc 72 
fhitin B-2 Combers. : 
manufacturing, finishing, dyeing and 
30-—-Pettee 40” Cards, 12” Coilers. printing desires connection preferably 
12——Woonsocket, 7 x 344 Beaters. with progressive finishing, dyeing and Co 
printing concern. Would consider sales 
ethical line chemicals related to tex- = 
tiles. Now employed close corpora- 
Valentine & Co., J. W 73 
: tion, desire change for future ad Vorel Co., Joseph A. 70 
) H. C. SKELTON vancement. Age 34, married, two 
) TEXTILE MACHINERY children. Minimum start $6,000.00. —w— 
Union, 8. C. 
Answer “A. G. F., WAK Industries 
| P. QO. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 73 
POSITIONS OPEN—MEN WANTED FOR SOUTHERN MILLS. We can place night superintendent cotton yarn mill, $80 week: assistant superin- 
tendent worsted yarn mill; two cotton mill superintendents, $6,000 to $8,000 year; assistant superintendent bleaching, dyeing and finishing plants: 
sales manager for textile chemicals; maintenance and machine shop supervisor, $75 week; overseers for woolen carding and woolen finishing: over- 
seer dyeing and finishing on rayons: head examiner woolens and worsted; Banner hosiery machine fixer: overseer ($72.50) and second hand ($60) 


for cotton spinning, winding, spooling and twisting; textile chemical salesman; salesmen to sell cotton picking, carding, and spinning machinery: 
maintenance and machine shop supervisor bleaching, dyeing and finishing plant; overseers, second hands and fixers for all departments. 


Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc. 294 Washington Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


Over 45 years confidential Employment Service for Textile Mills. We Invite correspondence with employers seeking new personnel and with execu- 
tives seeking new positions. 
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SINCE 1870 


A BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 75 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


It means that you can speed your production by making 
use of all the knowledge we have gained on needile- 
pointed specialties for the preparation of wool and 
other fibers. In all the field—no plant like this—no 
such rich fund of experience—no such quality. Your 
inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


WILLIAM CRABB & €0., 303 3rd Ave, Newark, W. J. 


Tutroducing the 
New DAYCO Temple Roll 


Soft - Oil Proof - Long Wearing - Best Grip 


NON-MARKING 
Plain, Threaded or Crepe 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


Priced Right 


Manufactured by 


ROY NOBLE 


P. O. BOX 137 NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Southern Representative 


JOHN P. BATSON 


P.O. BOX 641 —- PHONE 4716 —- GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Some Comparisons Of Mill Lighting Fixtures 


(Continued from Page 38) us automatically to use the 
next largest size of conductor. 

The circular mil rating of the standard sizes of wire used 
are set forth in Table 18, ‘Properties of Cooper Conduc- 
tors’ in the new, 1947 National Electrical Code, of which 
we will give a few as follows: 

No. 14 Wire — 4,107 Cir. Mil Area 

No. 12 Wire = 6,530 Cir. Mil Area 

No. 10 Wire = 10,380 Cir. Mil Area 

No. 8 Wire = 16,510 Cir. Mil Area 

While all of the above calculations have been based on 
the larger fixtures, the same load and circuit length will 
generally hold for the smaller fixtures when their layout 
is based upon the same intensity of light. Therefore, we 
might say, the same size of branch circuit conductors applies 
here as in the case of the larger fixtures, which we said was 
No. 10 (in either type R, RH, or V. C.). 

Now, since we have determined the size of wire to be 
used, we are finally ready to go into the matter of wiring 
details, methods of hanging the fixtures and a bill of ma- 
terial, which wé will furnish in the Aug. 1 issue of TEXTILE 
BULLETIN. 


The Richest Man In Industry 
(Continued from Page 26) condition their hearts on the 
principle of service to their fellow-men, to have the biggest 
day that they ever had presented to them. 

Now, you men of the great textile industry, along with 
men in all industries, have many things which we can take 
with a degree of satisfaction as we gaze into the future 
things which cause us to lift our eyes higher. Let us look 
at our material resources, and when I say material resources 
I take in the silver and gold, the machine tools and all the 
raw materials we have. I am not silly enough to stand be- 
fore you and say that because twice in a quarter of a century 
we have had all that we needed to stop the dictators dead in 
their tracks, that our resources are inexhaustible, because we 
know that up there in the Mesabe Range we have left only 
15 years of high-grade iron ore extraction. 

After that we will have to look to some other sources in 
the world’s open markets, and we will become buyers instead 
of sellers. But before that time rolls around we will have 
the know-how of producing more aluminum from clay, 
more magnesium from sea water, than we know how to use 
at the present time. And there is the ever-increasing stream 
of plastics from the farms into industry. So, any man 
wanting to lift his eyes to opportunity certainly will be able 
to find it. Now as to another interesting angle. I factually 
turn to the pages of the United States census and find that 
in the last six years nine million young couples were mar- 
ried in the United States. So, when the man who is talking 
about prefabricated homes, or other types of homes, says we 
need to build a million homes a year for the next eight or 
nine years, you are listening to a conservative man talk- 
not a speculative individual. 

Yes, we need these homes, and there must be furniture 
for these homes. I know whereof I speak when I say that 
in the homes of the GI's today we see beds made of four-by- 
fours and two-by-fours, with ropes stretched or laced across 
them for springs; straw stuffed into ticking for mattresses; 
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orange crates to hold surplus supplies; a cracker barrel with 
a square top on it for a dresser—yes, a little gingham 
draped around it, while atop the contraption is a 25-cent 
mirror. 


I could go on and on and on, citing instances wherein 
opportunities for our industries lie, but there is one thing 
that must be overcome that’s the idea too prevalent 
throughout the land—''How can I get more money for 
doing less work?” It has been a case of “gimme, gimme, 
| gimme’ all the way through, selfishness predominating in 
the minds of men, instead of asking ‘‘what can I do to serve 
my country and get back in a going way again for the pros- 
perity about which I've been dreaming ?” 


Well, I want more money, the same as anybody else wants ~ ‘aaetiee ; 

= more money. In my anatomy the pocketbook nerve still is 
the most sensitive nerve that I have, but thinking through 

| to plain fundamentals we know that we are off base when 


we attempt to pull ourselves up by an increase in wages 
| and salaries continually, one overlapping the other, and 


| each time you have such increases you see the increases in . 
prices of things. I hope that. the wave we are experiencing 

at present will fade within a reasonable time, so we can | 37 7] 3 oO uy RTH A ¥ Ew as 4 | 
arrive at a static position. Then we will have to work to | 
bring order out of that chaos by efficient production meth- 7 on ont + vee 

ods in order to catch up. Why? Because we must export R a, 
from eight to 14 per cent of our manufactured goods to pay | 
for the tea, coffee, rubber, manganese, tin and other things | = 7% bonne 
we do not produce. If all the money goes out, with nothing | | es re 
coming in, I don’t care how rich Uncle Sam or the textile 
industry is, it won't be long before men will be playing with 


{ 


Don't forget, my friends, that the bombed and burned 
factories of Europe and Asia have been pretty largely re- “3% eke oars 
built, and men who have looked through barbed wires from 
have seen their families liquidated by the enemy’s firing 


squads, are willingly accepting sweatshop conditions and 
long hours to help their country turn out the things needed 
for world markets which we don’t care about at the present 
time, in order to lift themselves up and have a better day 
in the future. Remember, time is being wasted. We don't 
have these opportunities guaranteed forever, but we have a ‘ 
| good start. 


Again I say we Americans have always found a way out 7 eu | | 
of dilemmas. We are bound to move forward if we just 4 
watch our step. Rec ently I was in many cities on the Pacific 
coast, and only last week in Texas and Louisiana, and every- = 
where I go I talk to men on the street—that’s very easy to : 
do today, for men are very quick to talk to me. I have found a Oi Tt eg hie Fe 


many men who are not worrying about wage increases, but ia 
on the other hand, are talking about lower cost of living. | : j | 2 
So, there, we come to the central cord of my talk this morn- a 7 
ing——' How can we have a lower cost of living?” i 


My mind slips back to 1912, when the formula began to — ai aa a 

reveal itself to us. When Henry Ford announced to the oe Ro 

| world that he was going to pay five dollars as a minimum Bats! Sr, = ; 
daily wage, when the going rate in Detroit was $3.20 for 

eight hours, he said: “I will attract a better quality of labor, SS ee ; 
be able to build a car at a lower price, make more money a vee rae 7 
for myself and be in position to pay higher taxes.’’ What 
was the reaction to Henry Ford’s declaration? The consen- ie See 
sus was “Henry Ford is crazy’’ but just one year later Henry  —— | 7 

| Ford marketed the Model T five-passenger touring car for ; & 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


STOCKED BY 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 


AND CARD MAKERS 


FILLE 


KELLER PNEUMATIC 
Zuich Way 
TO CLEAN ROLLS 


This fast-moving air-operated Picker 
Motor removes loose lint from cotton 
spinning machinery. Just insert the 
rod between rolls of spinning frames 
while machines are running. Lint 
gathers around the revolving rod. 6- 
and 9-inch rods. Exhaust air deflects 
away from work. Send for details. 


Keller Tool Co., Grand Heaven, 


Oliver D. Landis, 718 Queens Road, 


KELLER 


Marcus Bailey, 117 S. 21st Street, Birmingham 3, Alc. 
4,N.C 
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$365, and then we witnessed the beginning of the growth 
of al giant Ford empire. 

, I say to you men of the textile industry, the pattern is 
Peay We can have higher wages and salaries, we can earn 
greater dividends for the stockholders, and we can pay 
greater taxes, which are a necessity now and a challenge, if, 
and only if, we find ways and means to decrease the unit cost 
of manufactured products. If there is any other way, I beg 
of you to name it. We cannot have more by producing less. 
We want more to divide among all the families of this 
nation—and the only way we can do that is by making more. 
Always bear in mind the fact that the world still makes way 
for the man who knows how. You men know how. Accept 
the challenge. Let's admit we are in a mess—in chaos. 
We'll emerge with flying colors. 

America is my country, of which I am mighty proud, and 
it offers a wide open field, a guaranteed square deal. I still 
look into the heavens and watch the clouds roll by and say: 
T still own my own soul in freedom, and my tomorrow is 
what I vision, and through the ability of my mind and the 
cunning and dexterity of my hands I can carve out a future 
for myself and my family.’ Isn't it swell to be alive? Aren't 
you glad you are here now? Isn't everything going to be 
better? To you men of the textile industry, I will close by 
saying, keep to the right and straight ahead. 


Textiles And The South 


(Continued from Page 28) have been blunders made by 
management, by labor and by the government. Such is to 
be expected. Growth and success have been attained con- 
currently with a radically changing economy. Success in 
business in your fields, and in othe rs, has meant better living 
and working conditions for labor. Old age security, work- 
men’s and unemployment compensation have all become 
operative during this growth. No doubt disagreeable epi- 
sodes have arisen in most states in the operation of some of 
these agencies. This is also to be expected. Further legis- 
lation may be necessary to iron out some difficulties, but 
social security in these fields is here to stay. A great many 
factories have been interested in the. welfare of labor in 
paternalistic manner. They have provided playgrounds, 
kindergartens, nurses, health education, and have been co- 
operative in group medical and hospitalization programs. 
The paternalistic attitude, however, was not sufficient. 
Labor: needed to be guaranteed security and has been re- 
ceiving the guarantee. 

The glories of the past and present are but stepping 
stones for the future. The South must not be content with 
holding her own. To remain static is to stagnate. Just as 
the development of the textile industry in the past has been 
a pattern for the development and success for other indus- 
tries so can it be the pattern of development in the future. 

The further growth of your industry, or of any other in 
this area, depends upon a number of factors that are also 
changing in a rapidly changing economic system. I might 
list the most important of these factors as labor relations, 
agriculture, education, diversification of industry, and gov- 
ernment. 

Labor is no longer a part and parcel of slavery. Neither 
is labor an organization that should or can dictate principles 
that are at variance with the will and desires of the popu- 
lace. They should not and cannot interfere in cases where 
the common good of the public is involved. Advantages 
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have been gained by labor and more will and should be 
gained. In my inaugural address I stated: 

Textile and other plants should be required to provide equipment 
that will maintain temperature and humidity conducive to the 
health of the employees. They should provide passenger elevators 
in large plants having more than two stories, and also cafeteria 
service whenever possible. 

Child labor laws and those pertaining to the employment of the 
women must be strengthened and safeguarded. 

Our economic welfare—depends upon the per capita income of 
our people. We must make every effort to provide productive 
employment, at wages and hours and under working conditions, 
which make for health, decency, and the welfare of our workers. 

Production is essential for our industrial future. Industrial peace 
is necessary to achieve such production, and is essential to the well- 
being of both labor and industry. Labor and management are abso- 
lutely dependent one upon the other; they are human institutions; 
they speak the same language; and working together they can accom- 
plish production miracles. 

A productive populace is a happy one. An idle populace 
is a hotbed for the fermentation of destructive “isms.” Just 
as the government and management are obligated to labor 
in the making of well recognized improvements, so is labor 
obligated to government and management to expel “isms” 
or the work of any other unAmerican activity from its ranks. 
Labor must be its own policeman in this respect or lose what 
it has gained. The American public will no longer stand 
for ridiculous and obvious unAmerican tactics when the 
safety of the nation and its people are at stake. 

The South is primarily an agricultural area but no area 
can do much more than exist with agriculture alone. It is 
obvious that something is terribly wrong when cucumbers 
are fed to hogs and Irish potatoes are destroyed, because 
neither will bring the price necessary for their production 
and marketing. Economic security is as essential for the 
farmer as for industrial labor. The farmer eats, sleeps and 
clothes himself. He is not a separate species of animal. He 
is a producer of raw material—material that can be proc- 
essed, material that can, under proper conditions, yield 
sufficient revenue to purchase the products of industries. If 
the South is to continue to prosper, her states must work 
together for the passage of legislation that will insure social 
security to all producers rather than to selected groups. 
Most industries are directly or indirectly dependent upon 
some product of the farm. “We cannot prosper as a people 
unless our farmers prosper. The farmer is the backbone of 
our whole economic structure, and creates most of our basic 
wealth.” 

Studies made by the United States Chamber of Commerce 
clearly reveal that the level of retail trade in any one area 
corresponds to the level of education in that area. The 
number of telephones, the sale of magazines, in fact the 
use of the products of industry is dependent upon the level 
of education of the community. Compared with the rest of 
the nation the South does not rate well in its per capita cost 
of education. Compared with her own ability to pay she is 
fast overcoming this obstacle. Our public schools need 
strengthening both in equipment and in well trained teach- 
ers. Teachers cannot be obtained unless paid salaries com- 
mensurate with those of other occupations. 

Vocational or trade schools, coupled with basic education 
requirements, will go far toward producing intelligent, 
skilled labor so badly needed in many types of industries. 
The establishment of more and better research centers, both 
in institutions of higher learning and in industrial laborato- 
ries, is greatly to be desired. More co-operation between 
the industrial and college laboratories will develop both 
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pure and applied research. Too many of our best minds go 
far afield in their quest for knowledge and never return. 

Each and every industry established creates greater oppor- 
tunity in a community. The textile and other large indus- 
tries are benefited by the diversification of industry in a 
community. The South needs and is seeking greater indus- 
trial development. In its quest for these ‘‘outside industries” 
it must not overlook the development of numerous small 
ones. Opportunity is here. All Southern states have some 
natural resources in common that can be developed. Each 
Southern state has some natural resources practically limited 
to its own boundaries that can be developed there better 
than elsewhere. A detailed inventory of these resources is 
necessary. “The need for research on their uses is obvious. 
Each community of every state should know what it has to 
offer and make a sincere attempt to capitalize on its offering. 

Government is a structure reflecting the will or lack of 
will of its people. Government in the United States is, we 
are thankful to say, a democratic one. It exists at the suffer- 
ance of the people. It progresses, regresses, and can rot or 
decay, all at the pleasure of its constituents. Our government 
is not something set aside to rule the populace. To the 
contrary, the populace is the government. It is easy to criti- 
cize, to blame this or that representative or official and to 
gripe constantly over conditions as they are. Most criticism 
directed at government is made by those with a lack of 
government consciousness. 

Nothing is potentially as strong in this country as the 
ballot box. This strength is. neglected due to the lack of 
interest shown by the average citizen. Failure to utilize the 
right to vote is the same as casting a ballot for the elected 
party or individual, or the constitutional amendment adopt- 
ed. If one does not disagree, he agrees as far as results are 
concerned. Government, then, represents the desires of 
those who place it in power. Good government succeeds 
under a democratic system when the public wishes it to 
succeed. If you, as individuals, do not take a vital interest 
in the election of every local, state and national representa- 
tive, then you, as individuals, have no right to criticize the 
results of those elections. During times of war, governmen- 
tal regulations of business and the nation’s economy ts nec- 
essary. During times of peace, governmental regulations 
should be trimmed severely and confined to those things 
that guarantee the rights of the public. The American way 
of business today is based upon competition, supply and 
demand, coupled with labor safeguards and production of 
goods worthy of the public which buys them. No other 
form of business can long endure. 

Good government should not only safeguard the rights 
of industry, of labor and of the public, all three of which 
are different phases of the same people; but it should strive 
to provide conditions that make for a happy people. Rec- 
reational and vacational facilities, and the time to enjoy 
them, should be provided. 

You of the textile industry are to be congratulated on 
pointing the way to economic recovery in the South. May 
you prosper long, and may your prosperity be reflected in 
other diversified industries growing at present, and con- 
tributing to the success of this wonderful area, our South- 
land. 


Rayon Broad Woven Production Hits Peak 


Rayon board woven goods production totaled 463 million 
yards during the first quarter of 1947, according to the 
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Bureau of the Census. This was the highest production in 
any quarterly period since the series of reports was initiated 
by the bureau in 1943. First quarter production was eight 
per cent more than in the last quarter of 1946 and six per 
cent greater than in the first quarter of 1946. Production 
of 100 per cent filament rayon fabrics showed a substantial 
increase of 27 million yards or ten per cent over the previous 
quarter. The “‘all other rayon mixtures” group, however, 
continued to show a decrease, the 63.8 million yards being 
three million yards less than in the fourth quarter of 1946. 
The 17.6 million yards of silk, nylon, glass and other fabrics 
not classifiable as rayon fabrics showed a decline of 15 per 
cent below the previous quarter, but was stil ten million 
yards above the production in the first quarter of 1946. 

Production of fabrics containing 25 per cent or more 
wool by weight on cotton, rayon and silk looms totaled 15 
million yards, six per cent less than in the previous quarter 
but 21 per cent greater than in the first quarter of 1946. 
Fabrics ‘made of cotton, silk, rayon and other synthetic 
fibers on woolen and worsted looms totaled 7.1 million 
yards, four per cent less than in the previous quarter. Of 
the 101,414 looms in place on March 29, 1947, there were 
94 per cent active on the first shift, 86 per cent active on the 
second shift, and 55 per cent active on the third shift. The 
133 million hours operated was four per cent greater than 
in the fourth quarter of 1946. 


Synthetic Fibers Gaining In Importance 


Synthetic fibers other than cellulose, in their infancy be- 
fore World War II, are becoming increasingly important 
in the textile economy of the United States, accofding to a 
survey just made at the United States Department of Agri- 
culture's Southern Regional Research Laboratory. The sur- 
vey, which brings together the first figures to be made pub- 
lic on the consumption of these fibers, is part of a study of 
trends in the consumption of fibers in the United States, be- 
ing made by Robert B. Evans and Barkley Meadows in con- 
nection with the research program on cotton utilization of 
the Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry. Until 
about 1935, rayon was the only manufactured fiber in com- 
mercial production in this country. Its production, follow- 
ing one or two unsuccessful attempts, was started in the 
United States in 1911 and has increased so steadily and 
rapidly that as a textile fiber rayon now ranks second, quan- 
titatively, only to cotton, with consumption increasing from 
482 million pounds in 1940 to 875 million pounds in 1946. 

Prior to 1940, the total consumption of all noncellulosic 
synthetic fibers (or synthetic fibers other than rayon) was 
so small in amount that it can be considered inconsequential. 
Thereafter, however, consumption increased rapidly, climb- 
ing steadily from 4.5 million pounds in 1940 to 53.3 mil- 
lion pounds in 1946. Although even the latter quantity is 
small as compared with the amounts of cotton, rayon, and 
wool consumed, it is already greatly in excess of the con- 
sumption of silk or flax. 

Glass fiber is the oldest of the noncellulosic man-made 
fibers. Its production began in about 1936, but the output 
was quite limited during the first three or four years. Pro- 
duction of vinyon began about two years later, but is still 
relatively small. The commercial production of nylon yarns 
began in December, 1939, following a short period of pilot- 
plant operations. Manufacture of the casein fiber, aralac, 
was initiated on a pilot-plant basis in 1939, with production 
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in a commercial-size unit beginning in 1941. Saran, another 
fiber made from synthetic resin that was introduced com- 
mercially in 1940, might be termed a ‘“borderline’’ case as 
a textile fiber since thus far it has been made commercially 
only in monofilament form; textile yarns are generally made 
up of many fibers or filaments. Since it frequently is wov- 
en and used for textile purposes, however, saran has been 
included in the compilation given below. Certain other 
synthetic fibers such as soybean fiber and fiber made of acry- 
late resins, although in a pilot plant stage of development, 
have not yet been produced on a true commercial scale and 
have not been included. 

The accompanying table shows total consumption of 
synthetic fibers other than rayon in the United States for the 
years 1940-46, as indicated by reports from manufacturers. 
Separate figures for each specific fiber cannot be given since 
they would disclose the operations of individual firms. 
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Fabrics Of Future Must Be Versatile 


Versatility of function will keynote fabrics of the future, 
and those which do not possess more than one basic advan- 
tage will find it increasingly difficult to survive tomorrow's 
fierce competition, Dr. D. H. Powers, director of Monsanto 
Chemical Co.'s Textile Chemicals Department, St. Louis, 
Mo., said in an address June 25 before the American Home 
Economics Association. The summer suit emphasising cool- 
ness alone may. find a ready buyer today, he said, but a few 
years hence the purchaser will demand coolness plus wash- 
ability plus muss resistance. And, similarly, children’s play 
clothes of the future must not only be washable but also 
durable and wrinkle resistant. 

In buying kitchen draperies, Dr. Powers forecast, the 
housewife will not be content with a material that does 
nothing more than to brighteg the appearance of her home. 
She will insist on a fabric that also resists fire and stains and 
is readily cleanable. He predicted that frilly and colorful 
cottons for women will require something more than cot- 
ton's traditional toughness, washability and economy, for 
the prudent buyer is likely to hold out for a dress combin- 
ing these advantages with crush resistance—in other words, 
a garment that will not muss and look badly wrinkled after 
a short wearing. 

As for wool, Dr. Powers said, such items as blankets, 
socks, sweaters and shirts may find the competitive going 
tough unless the style and warmth inherent to that material 
is augmented by washability, stability and soil resistance. The 
changes will be brought about both through chemical modi- 
fications and by the judicious blending of various fibers, 
each being utilized to contribute an important quality to 
the fabric, Dr. Powers asserted, and the end result will be 
a wide range of fabrics that are more durable, economical, 
stylish and serviceable. 

“Especially significant have been the gains scored these 
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last few years by industrial research in the field of chemical 
modifications,” said Dr. Powers. ‘With chemicals and 
plastics we are now building into natural and synthetic 
fabrics properties which they did not formerly possess. Im- 
portantly, this is done without changing the surface ap- 
pearance or the feel of the fabric.’ As an example of the 
new modifying agents, Dr. Powers cited Resloom, a mela- 
mine-type plastic which enters the core of the individual 
fibers and is then cured through the application of heat. 
The treatment imparts washability and crush resistance to 
wool, muss resistance and stability to rayon and greater 
crease resistance to cotton. The resin is now in volume 
commercial production. Dr. Powers said a recent survey 
showed that the housewife wanted men’s work clothing 
to have style first, comfort second, fit third, soil resistance 
and waterproofness next, and finally, washability and dur- 


ability. 


Textron To Acquire British Textile Firm 


Extension of the manufacturing operations of Textron, 
Inc., into Great Britain through the acquisition of Mills 
Equipment Co., Ltd., of London has been recommended 
by Textron’s directors, Royal Little, president of Textron, 
Inc., revealed in a letter to stockholders calling a special 
meeting at Providence, R. I., July 23 to vote on changes 
in the provisions of the preferred stock designed to facill- 
tate the acquisition. Principal products of Mills Equipment 
Co. at present consist of commercial fabrics, handbags and 
other containers made from narrow webbing. Mr. Little. 
in his letter to stockholders, summarized the purpose of the 
acquisition and the proposed changes in the preferred stock 
of the company as follows: 

“In view of the existing tariff barriers in foreign coun- 
tries and the high cost of production in this country, your 
directors deem it advisable to establish a manufacturing 
base for Textron products in a sterling area, rather than to 
depend for foreign business in that area solely upon prod- 
ucts manufactured in the United States. Accordingly, your 
directors, after appropriate investigation and careful con- 
sideration, have decided to make the shareholders of 
Mills Equipment Co., Ltd., of London, England, an offer 
of Textron preferred stock on the basis outlined in the 
proxy notice. The quality of the management of the Eng- 
lish company is such that it will not be necessary to send 
any of our executive personnel to England on a permanent 
basis. In addition, the English company has ample surplus 
working capital to support an operation of the size con- 
templated without the transfer of cash from this country. 
Numerous detailed conditions for the protection of the 
corporation will be included in such contemplated offer. It 
is believed that such an offer will be more readily accepted 
if the proposed exchange of stock is tax free to the stock 
holders of the English company. This requires that Textron 
preferred stock be given general power, and accordingly 
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one of the purposes of the special meeting of stockholders, 
notice of which is enclosed herewith, is to confer such vot- 
ing power on the preferred stock. 

“A second purpose of the meeting is to make the pre- 


ferred stock a non par stock. This would enable the cor. 
poration to offer such stock at its current market value, 
rather than at an arbitrary par value, for corporate purposes, 
including the acquisition of minority interests in subsidi- 
aries. 

The plan calls for the issuance of convertible preferred 
stock of Textron, Inc., as classified, in exchange for the 
preference and ordinary shares of Mills Equipment Co., 
Ltd., in the ratio of three shares of Textron preferred stock 
for each ordinary share and one share of Textron preferred 
stock for each 101/, preference shares of the English 
company. If all ordinary and preference shares of Mills 
Equipment Co., Ltd., are acquired, the carrying out of the 
plan would involve the issuance of not more than 64,761 
shares of Textron convertible stock. The granting of voting 
power to the holders of the preferred stock on an equal 
basis with the common, to be voted on by stockholders at 
the meeting, will be without restricting or impairing any 
voting rights now possessed by the holders of such stock. 
The second proposal is to change the preferred from a 
stock having a par value of $25 per share to stock without 
par value to be known as ‘$1.25 Convertible Preferred 
Stock,” without changing the right of conversion into 
common stock or the rate of cumulative dividends or the 
amount on redemption, or any other rights or preferences 
to which the stock i entitled. Approval of these changes 
will require the affirmative vote of the majority of the votes 


which the holders of the five per cent convertible pre- 
ferred and common are entitled to cast, voting as a single 
class, and the second proposed amendment also requires 
the vote of two-thirds of the five per cent convertible pre- 
ferred, voting as a separate class. 

The purpose of the first proposed amendment is to en- 
able the issuance of preferred to holders of-the securities of 
Mills Equipment Co., Ltd., on a tax-free basis. The object 
of the second amendment, as explained in the notice, is to 
provide greater flexibility in the future of convertible pre- 
ferred stock in connection with the exchange thereof, in 
whole or in part, or the acquisition of second preferred 
stock of Nashua Mfg. Co. or for the acquisition of minority 
interests of other subsidiaries and for other purposes. The 
management, the notice says, has no definite plans as to 
these possible future uses of the preferred stock nor any 
plan as to the basis upon which any such exchanges might 
be made. 


Anti-Monopoly Bill Would Hurt Industry 


The Cotton-Textile Institute in a brief filed by its presi- 
dent, Dr. C. T. Murchison, with the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee last month raised strong objections to S. 104 (Antt- 
Monopoly Bill), claiming that its enactment would have 
serious effects upon small unit industries such as cotton 
textiles, that the Federal Trade Commission has neither the 
knowledge nor the talent to administer the bill and that the 
powers granted by the bill are not necessary in the light of 
decisions of the Supreme Court. 

The recent report of the Federal Trade Commission in 
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regard to textile mergers, Dr. Murchison asserted, gives a 
distorted picture of the effect of such mergers in the indus- 
try. According to the institute, in the years 1940-1946, in- 
clusive, 164 cotton textile companies engaged in spinning 
or weaving, or both, changed ownership. These companies 
owned 4,433,545 spindles and 88,164 looms or 20 per cent 
of the industry’s equipment. The following breakdowns of 
acquisitions were submitted: 
ACQUISITION OF SALES YARN AND CLOTH MILLS 
Pct. of Total 


No. of Spindles 

Type of Acquisition Spindles (Pct.) 
New ownership 1,050,088 23.68 
Machinery dealers (for resale) a 375,756 8.48 
Horizonta!l—Cotton mills 775,088 17.93 
Vertical—Cotton mills = = 311,576 7.03 
Vertical——Con verters 665,616 15.01 
Vertical—End-use, other than clothing 230,588 5.20 
Vertical—Cutters 277,096 6.25 
Vertical—Selling agents 679.577 15.33 
Vertical—Wholesalers 48,160 1.09 

Total 4.433545 100.0 


On the basis of this evidence, the institute declared that 
the F. T. C. report grossly overstated the extent of mergers, 
exaggerated the amount of vertical integration in the indus- 
try, and made no effort to weight the effect of mill sales on 
competition at each level of the industry structure. The 
brief also stated that the bill would freeze the small units 
of the industry to their present status and likewise freeze the 
larger units, thus favoring the large units which have the 
capital resources to install new or additional equipment, 
research laboratories and experiment with new products. 

“This bill would discriminate against small and medium 
size units in another way,” the brief stated. “Many mills 
of this type are owned by single individuals or families. 
Eventually the day is bound to come when by reason of 


death, age, ill health, tax difficulties or bad business condi- 
tions, the owner or owners will be forced to sell out. Its 
best market is among people who know the business and 
these necessarily would be competitors. However, at that 
moment of crisis, the present bill would not allow it to be 
sold to one of them but would require it to be sold piece- 
meal or be junked. From the standpoint of the small owner 
this is an alternative of ruthless brutality which in no way 
serves the .public interest. The importance to this industry 
of a more orderly method of withdrawal is pointed up by 
the fact that between 1926 and 1946 the total number of 
spindles in this country decreased from 36 million to 23 
million.” 


End-Use Market To Consume More Cotton 


Over-all consumption of cotton in six household domestic 
end use markets will increase 37,410 bales by 1950 over 
1939 requirements, the National Cotton Council, Memphis, 
Tenn., predicted recently, in spite of growing competition 
from synthetic fibers and paper. Curtain fabrics, bed tick- 
ing, pillow cases, rugs, carpets and mats, window shades, 
and tablecloths and napkins were included in the end use 
survey by council research experts, who predicted cotton’s 
greatest gains for the six markets would be in bed ticking. 
The six markets consumed 406,130 bales of cotton in 1939, 
the council said, and will require 443,540 bales of cotton in 
1950. Curtain fabrics will be the most important of the six 
from the standpoint of cotton consumption, it was predicted, 
requiring an estimated 115,610 bales of cotton. 

The curtain fabrics market will drop from 18th to 22nd 
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place in importance to cotton, however, because of increased 
consumption in other domestic end use markets. Consump- 
tion of cotton in the manufacture of bed ticking will in- 
crease by 23,350 bale equivalents, the council estimated, 
elevating this market from 29th to 24th place in importance 
to the cotton industry. Cotton will continue to dominate the 
bed ticking, pillow case and curtain fabrics markets as the 
textile industry expands to meet increasing national require- 
ments. 

Cotton's position in all six markets can be bettered 
through improvements in various qualities, the council said, 
coupled with aggressive sales promotion by cotton interests. 
Improved methods of merchandising cotton fabrics also 
would strengthen cotton’s competitive position, it was point- 
ed out, especially in the curtain fabrics and the window 
shade markets. 


The cotton council's forecast for 1950 is based upon the 
assumption that conditions of moderate prosperity will pre- 
vail at that time. It assumes that the price of cotton will 
be 25 cents per pound, and that the prices of competing 
materials will not have changed materially from their levels 
in early January, 1946. No allowance is made for the possi- 
ble effect of new scientific discoveries or of drastic merchan- 
dising innovations. Council studies of the influence of 
changes in the price ofscotton showed that consumption of 
cotton would be affected materially by costs. Cotton price 
increases to 40 cents per pound would improve the competi- 
tive position of other fibers, particularly in the tablecloths 
and napkins, curtain fabrics, and window shades markets. 
Reductions in the price of cotton to 12 cents per pound 
might increase the consumption. of cotton for window 
shades by 35 per cent, and for tablecloths and napkins by 
20 per cent. Its use in other markets would not be influenced 
to any great degree. 


Set Date For Southern Textile Exposition 


W. G. Sirrine, president of Textile Hall Corp. of Green- 
ville, S. C., announced recently that the 15th Southern. Tex- 
tile Exposition would be held in Greenville Oct. 4-9, 1948. 
Some of the former exhibitors will not participate, but a 
number of companies who have not taken part in previous 
shows have applied for space, it is reported. Textile Hall 
Corp. reports widespread interest is being shown in the 
next exhibition, and now that a definite date has been set 
for the event, is confident that many applications for space 
will be received. 


S K | | | at the workbench .. . painstaking 
care by experienced craftsmen... 


constant attention to minute details ... these are the 
“priceless ingredients” of the 


PRECISION REEDS 


produced in our modern plant ... reeds whose dent 
wires are gauged to 1/10,000th of an inch, carefully 
shaped and polished to reduce shuttle wear and warp 
chafing. Why not give PRECISION REEDS a trial in 
your plant? 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 


Greensboro, N. C. 
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Georgia Textile School To Get New Building 


A new building for the A. French School of Textile En- 
gineering at Georgia Tech, Atlanta, was assured at a recent 
meeting of the board of regents of the state university system 
when the board allocated a total of $850,000 for the build- 
ing. Charles C. Hertwig, vice-president of Bibb Mfg. Co., 
Macon, Ga., and president of the Cotton Manufacturers 
Association of Georgia; Frank Williams of West Point Mfg. 
Co., West Point, Ga., president of Textile Education Foun- 
dation, Inc., and T. M. Forbes, secretary of the foundation, 
appeared before the board to urge favorable consideration 
of the proposed building by the regents. Following author- 
ization of the construction by the regents, Mr. Forbes called 
on Governor Thompson of Georgia, who assured him that 
money for the building would be available in the near 
future. 


A. A. T. C. C. Council Names Policy Committee 

A new committee on policy to advise the council of the 
American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists re- 
cently has been appointed and Leonard S. Little of E. 1. du 


Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., named chairman of the group. — 


The committee has been set up to weigh difficult questions 
of policy, it is explained, and to make recommendations to 
the council. Other members are P. J. Wood, Royce Chemical 
Co.; Carl Z. Draves, General Dyestuff Corp.; Thomas R. 
Smith, Wiscassett Mills Co.; Elvin H. Killheffer; E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.; William D. Appel, National 
Bureau of Standards; William R. Moorhouse, Allied Chem- 


ical & Dye Corp; national treasurer; and H. C. Chapin, 
F. Herman, president of the 
council, will be an ex-officio member. 


national secretary. Henry 


Woodward, Baldwin Co. Becomes Corporation 


Woodward, Baldwin & Co. of New York City,. which 
operated as a partnership for 119 years during which time 
it became one of the leading cotton selling firms in the 
country, was reorganized as a Corporation July |, the cor- 
porate name being Woodward, Baldwin & Co., Inc. Newly- 
elected officers of the firm are R. E. Benson, Jr. president; 
J]. C. Leathem, executive vice-president; J]. Q. Purcell, vice- 
president; George Wiltshire, secetary and treasurer; and 
Lawrence Wiltshire, assistant treasurer. G. B. Dorsey, long 
associated with the company as a partner, is retiring. The 
new corporation will continue to sell for the same mills 
which the firm is now representing. 


Adm. Byrd To Be Director Of Textile Firm 


Rear Adm. Richard E. Byrd, noted American explorer 
of the Arctic and Antarctic regions, will become a director 
of Reeves Brothers, Inc., textile manufacturing firm of New 
York City and Spartanburg, S. C., upon his retirement from 
active duty Admiral Byrd was in 
Spartanburg June 29-30 for a two-day rally of textile 
workers who made special cotton fabrics for his recent 
expedition to the Antarctic. The company ts the originator 
of Byrd cloth, which was developed with his aid. High- 


“later this year.” 


| FIRST IN RUBBER 
B. 2 GOODRI & INDUSTRIAL DIV. 
| Low stretch cords—floati 
MULTI-Y BELTS im rubber takes wear, 
. B. F. Goodrich Multi-V Belts are true V belts 
| of straight side construction made in accu- 
| rately machined molds. The two-ply cover 
BT takes plenty of wear and seals out moisture, 
oil and grit. Each load-carrying cord in the 
carcass is surrounded and cushioned in rubber, 
and the thick rubber base of the belts allows 
it to absorb the shock of sudden loads. The use 
of a special rubber compound in these belts 
produce 75 per cent less internal heat than “Cool Rubber” shock 
other compounds, and the use of Agerite, a —— No oes 
patented B. F. Goodrich ingredient, improves — 
aging qualities as much as 200 per cent. 
Charlotte Stock 
Information on special 
B. F. Goodrich V-Belts 
WIRE GROMMET ° OPEN END | 
COTTON GROMMET e OIL RESISTING < 
STATIC DISCHARGING e OIL PROOF ‘y “D S.R. & V.G. BROOKSHIRE J, 
\ TEL-SO26 CHARLOTTENC. 
is available on request <j NOTHI NG BUT GUAR ANTEED EWS , 
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TEXTILE CRAYONS 


Positive identification 


with the “Smoot! as Veluel touch 


21 Per Case of Per Case of 
COLORS $3 4sGross WHITE $ 19 4sGross 


UNION CRAYON COMPANY oo 
Free Samples on Reguesl/ 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


LOWELL 


MITCHAM & COMPANY 


P.O. Box 271 — North Marietta St. — Phone 2098 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


Exporting, Moving, Overhauling and 
Erecting Textile Machinery 


Manufacturing Textile Machine Parts 
and Supplies 


it’s. Quality Service and Accuracy you re- 
quire to Recondition Your Spinning Twister 
Flyer and Drawing Frame Steel Rolls, Call 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO. 


York Road — Phone 1084 — Gastonia, N. C. 
We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


OUR MOTI 


QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


lighting the rally, honoring the distinguished visitor, was 
a picnic attented by more than 5,000 employees of the Reeves 
mills. Admiral Byrd, in his address to the employees, 
expressed enthusiasm over his new association and thanked 
them for their contribution to the success of his expedition. 
John M. Reeves, president of the firm, also thanked the 
employees for their efforts, not only for their production of 
Byrd cloth, but also for their output of all types of fabrics 
required by the government during the war. The occasion 
is believed to mark the first big post-war gathering of its 
kind in which employees of a big mill organization have 
been rallied to receive a message of thanks for their war 
work and to be shown at first hand the variety of garments 
made from the cloth they produced. 


New Fibrous Protein Achievement Reported 


Robert B. Woodward, 30-year-old associate professor 
of chemistry at Harvard University, disclosed June 17 that 
he has been able to duplicate the work of nature in making 
fibrous proteins, an achievement that may open the way for 
synthetic silk and wool as well as new types of germ-killing 
compounds, Writing of his discovery in the Journal of the 
American Chemical Society, Dt. Woodward said he had 
been able to put together atoms of carbon and_ nitrogen 
with the general molecular structural characteristics identical 
with those of fibrous proteins. 

It was reported that amino acid chains consisting of 10,000 
units already have been made by the new process, and Dr. 
Woodward believes that molecules even longer than in nature 
today can be produced by the new process. Because of this 
possibility, he believes that the synthesis of silk without 
a silk worm, or wool without sheep, can be accomplished. 
Synthetic silk-like threads already been produced by ejecting 
solutions of synthetic proteins from a hypodermic needle 
into warm air. A thin transparent film also has been made 
by pouring solutions of the synthesis material on a flat 
surface. 


Committee To Inspect S. C. Textile Mills 


Within the next few weeks, textiles mill sections of 
South Carolina will be visited and inspected by a sub- 
committee of the commerce and manufacturers committee 
of the state house of representatives, to ascertain working 
conditions of employees in those areas. The committee was 
appointed following the introduction of a bill by Rep. W. 
Harper Welborn and others providing for regulating and 
controlling working conditions of employees in certain 


RCA SOUND SYSTEMS 


For Every Sound Amplification Purpose In Textile Mills, 
Including Music and Communication. 


For a survey of your plant by our sound engineer—write— 


~SOUTHERN RADIO CORPORATION 


CAROLINA SOUND DISTRIBUTOR FOR RCA . 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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industries. The textile industry and air-conditioning in 
textiles mills were mentioned in discussions of the measure. 
The group plans to visit Anderson July 29-30, to inspect 
the mills in that area one day and then to hold hearings the 
next. Following the visit to Anderson, the committee will 
go to other cities in the Piedmont area, then to the Horse 
Creek Valley and then to mills in York, Chester and 
Lancaster counties, making inspections and holding hearings 
at each place. Upon completion of the inspection tour the 
committee will compile its findings and submit them to the 
house of representatives. 


Name Erlanger Textile Scholarship Winners 


James H. Randall of Forest City, N. C., and Vernon S. 
Ryan of Salisbury, N. C., have been selected as the winners 
of the Abraham and Charles Erlanger textile scholarships 
and will begin their academic studies at North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, at the beginning of the forthcoming 
school year, Dean Malcolm E. Campbell, head of the school 
of textiles at State College, announced June 19. The two 
young men were chosen to receive the scholarships, valued 
at $1,600 each and covering our years of college training, 
from all the competing children of employees of three 
North Carolina textile enterprises operated by the Erlanger 
family of New York. 

A total of 18 sons and daughters of employees of the 
Erlanger Mills, Inc., in Lexington, N. C., the North Caro- 
lina Finishing Co. in Salisbury, and the Alexander Mfg 
Co. in Forest City entered the preliminary competition in 
May. Four candidates were chosen from that group to enter 
the final competition which was held at State College June 


17. The families of the late Abraham and Charles Erlanger 
established a trust fund in 1945 in an amount sufhcient to 
maintain permanently the scholarships at State College in 
commemoration of the late industrialists who were among 
the nation’s textile leaders. The candidates for this year's 
scholarships, in addition to Randall and Ryan, were Clayton 
E. Swicegood and William L. Abernethy, both of Lexing- 
ton. 


Cotton Cord Truck Tires Labelled Best 


Truck tires made with cotton cord gave approximately 
twice the mileage of tires using synthetic cord in recent road 
tests, the National Cotton Council of Memphis, Tenn., re- 
ports, one cotton cord tire outlasting three recappings and 
100,000 miles of gruelling service. Among 12 tires using 
four different kinds of fabric, of which three were cotton 
and one rayon standard, average mileages were 46,399, 50,- 
673 and 50,975 miles for the cotton cord tires, and 25,985 
miles for the rayon cord tires. 

All of the tires tested were made of 70 per cent synthetic 
and 30 per cent natural rubber, and were manufactured 
under identical conditions in identical molds. The tests 
conducted are among the few road tests which have been 
made in which all specifications were the same for all tires 
except for the fabric. The tires were tested with a fleet of 
gasoline trucks operating out of Jacksonville, Fla., and 
Savannah, Ga., to Macon and Atlanta, Ga., and Charleston. 
S. C., under winter and summer conditions. 

Tank capacity of the trucks was 4,000 gallons and load 
on the axle approximately 17,400 pounds, or an overload of 
8.75 per cent for the tires. Tire inflation was 80 pounds, 


‘Tae NEW REINER KAY LOOM 


The following is a partial list of prod- 
ucts that can be made on this new 
Reiner combination knitting and weav- 
ing loom: 


@ ELASTIC CORSET FABRICS (one or two-way 
stretch, full width section or ribbon) 


SUSPENDERS 

HOSE WELT TOP 

SHOE CLOTH (elastic) 
UPHOLSTERY FABRICS (elastic) 
SWIM SUITS (elastic) 


DRESS FABRICS (cotton, rayon, wool, worsted, 
linen, etc.) 


DRAPERY FABRICS 

CURTAINS 

VEPLINGS 

FUR FABRICS 

BRUSHED FABRICS (full width or narrow) 
GLASS FABRICS (full width or narrow) 
ASBESTOS FABRICS (full width or narrow) 
All fabrics can be made with or without filling. 


The Reiner Kay loom can also be supplied as a 
plain, single needle bar Raschel machine. 


950-564 GREGORY AVENUE - 


ROBERT REINER, Inc. 


WEEHAWKEN, N. J. 


> Ask for a Demonstration at our showrooms in Weehawken < 


10 Minutes From Times Square. Take bus Nos. 61, 67, 167 
from the Times Square Public Service Terminal at 260 
West 42nd Street, New York City. Get off at Pleasant 
Avenue, Weehawken, New Jersey. From there turn left 
and walk through the underpass up to Gregory Avenue. 
. . Telephone UNION 7.0502, 0503, 0504, 0505. 
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Shuttles 


The name of Watson-Williams 
has been synonymous with quality 
shuttles for 116 years. Time has taught 


us what you need and how to produce it. 
Southern Representatives: 
WATSON and DESMOND, Clifton E. Watson and S$. P. V. Desmond, 
1184 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C., John W. LITTLEFIELD, 
810 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, $. C., Walter F. DABOLL, 626 
Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. 
Northern Representative: 
G. C. BURBANK, 32 Beaconsfield Road, Worcester, Mass. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO, mitwury. mass. 


A New and Needed Industry in the Textile South 


Manufacturing 


TENTER CHAINS AND GUIDER SPECIALTIES 


Repairing 
ALL TYPES TENTER CLIPS 


L. C. STOWELL ENGINEERING CO. 


ROUTE 29 (Concord Road) KANNAPOLIS, N. C. 


PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO. 


“OVER 50 YEARS IN THE TRADE” 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SPECIALIZED REPAIRS BETTER PRODUCTION 


Spindles Card Feed Rolls 
Flyers Picker Lap Rolls 
New Flyer Pressers 


Spindles and Flyers Supplied 
Oil Cushion Bearings 
Phone 668 — Plant: Camp Wadsworth 


Rust Proofing 


rims 7.35 V. Several other cotton cord tires besides the 
100,000-mile veteran ‘never failed in the carcass,”’ the ex- 
periment directors said, although they wore out four treads. 


Piedmont A. A. T. C. C. Group Holds Outing 

The Piedmont Section of the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists held its annual outing 
for members and guests at Myrtle Beach, S. C., last month 
with approximately 300 attending. At a brief business meet- 
ing it was tentatively decided to hold the fall meeting of 
the group at Charlotte, N. C., in October. The national or- 
ganization meeting at Chicago, Oct. 23-25, also was dis- 
cussed. Election of officers for the Piedmont group will be 
held at the fall meeting. 


Textile Exports For 1946 Show Big Increase 


Statistics compiled following the first complete post-war 
year, 1946, reveal startling changes from the pre-war years 
in United States imports and exports of textile products. 
Imports of all textile products rose from $281 million in 
1938 to $489 million in 1941. And in 1946, following a 
wartime lull, textile imports rose to $810 million, nearly 
three times the dollar value of imports in 1938. The export 
picture is even more remarkable. Total exports of textile 
products amounted to $323 million in 1938 and $357 mil- 
lion in 1939. During the war exports dropped to $297 
million in 1941, and then increased to $317 million in 
1942 and reached $778 million in 1945. During 1946, 
however, U. S. exports of textile products continued to in- 
crease, hitting $1,281,000,000 for that year, or nearly four 
times the dollar value of exports in 1938. 


World Wool Output At Twelve Year Low 


The Agriculture Department reported recently that world 
wool production is at its lowest level since 1935. The de- 
partment, in its semi-annual summary, estimated 1947 
production at 3,670,000,000 pounds. This is two per cent 
less than for 1946 and seven per cent below the 1936-40 
average. Wool stocks accumulated during the war still are 
unusually large, it is reported, but ten per cent smaller 
than a year ago. 

The annual meeting of the Non-Elastic Narrow Fabrics 
Division of the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., will be held 
July 17 at the Hotel Claridge, Atlantic City, N. J. 


TOWMOTOR (Gasoline Powered) 


Try TOWMOTOR—The powerful little Lift Truck that is 
built especially for handling materials in every man’s plant. 


For Complete Information Call, Wire or Write 


NORTH CAROLINA EQUIPMENT CO. 


Raleigh, N. C. Charlotte, N.C. 
Phone 8836 Phone 4-4661 
Wilmington, N. C. Asheville, N.C. 
Phone 2-2173 Phone 789 


SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT SALES CO. 


Phone 2-5343 


Or 


Columbia, S. C. 
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Now, You Can Have 
3-Shift 


Pick Counters 


{ Comer Urges Curb On Raw Cotton Exports 


Until the new crop starts flowing onto the market in 

appreciable volume, shipments of raw cotton to Germany 

(3 and Japan should be restricted to untenderable qualities and 

‘Fe  spinnable cotton waste, according to Donald Comer, chair- 

man of the board, Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. In a 

statement made public June 23, Mr. Comer declared, ‘News 

3 = reports state that the Army is about to enter the market for 
60,000 to 75,000 bales of high grade cotton for Japan 

also additional quantities for Germany—and this at a time 

when because of its scarcity and needs of American mills 


July contracts are already selling for five cents a pound over 
October contracts. 


“Manufacturers in both of these countries have always 
in normal times used quantities of high-grade waste, such 
as comber noils and card strips. These two grades of cotton 
waste under pre-war conditions sold for respectively the 
price of middling cotton and 75 per cent of middling cot- 
ton. Today middling cotton is quoted at 38.63 cents. Under 
pre-war conditions, therefore, comber noils should be 
selling at 38.63 cents and strips for 28.98 cents, instead of 
which the market on both of these qualities is between 16 
cents and 18 cents and no buyers, according to the trade 
press. American mills with high wage standards cannot 


of PRODYUETIMETER make 
on your looms! 


They're made with a shutter mechanism that absolutely pre- 
vents tampering or build-up, and furnished in 3 or 4 figures, 
reset or non-reset, rustproof and dustproof, complete with 
mounting brackets and drive. Get the advantages of ‘‘Pro- 
ductimeter’’ manufacture: accurate count. . 
struction . . . quality materials . 


. durable con- 
. . guaranteed performance. 


afford to use anything other than the very best of cotton. 
Germany and Japan with their respectively lower wage rates 
have always been able to use quantities of this stock. War 
conditions have resulted in tremendous accumulations of 
this stock in America. There ts also a lot of cotton too low 
in gtade to be tendered on contract. It seems that possibly 
the Army could confine its purchases at present to this 
low-grade cotton and to this spinnable waste to the ad- 
vantage of both our home needs, as well as to the economic 
needs of Germany and Japan. I will be glad to join in the 
efforts being made along this line.”’ 

In connection with the distribution of Japanese textiles, 
Mr. Comer states that present methods of confining sales 
of their goods to the so-called ‘dollar markets” in competi- 
tion with American cottons, should be abandoned and that 
from now on the United States Commercial Co. should so 
readjust its operations as to permit sales for all currencies. 
The very nations most in need of textiles, he declared, are 
the very nations that happen to have few, if any, dollars 
available to purchase them. “Japanese mills,” he declared, 
“were always important suppliers of cotton textiles to ad- 
jacent Asiatic countries. However, few Japanese goods are 
reaching them now for the reason that they have not the 
dollars to purchase them and the United States Commercial 
Co. 1s compelled to sell elsewhere the Japanese goods being 
made under the current U. S. sponsored program for dollars 
only. By right, these goods should be going almost entirely 
to North China, Formosa, Korea, Manchuria, Indo-China, 
Malay States, Indonesia, and even India and Burma, but 
the amounts involved in shipments to these countries have 
been small compared to their actual needs. In their search 
for dollars, the U. S. C. C. is selling Japanese textiles to 
such historic American markets as the Philippines, South 
Africa, and is even offering them to exporters in the Ameri- 
can market.”’ 

Until a conference can be called among the interested 
allied nations to establish the permanent level of the Jap- 
anese industry, he expressed the belief that Japanese cotton 
textile operations should be held at or near the present level 
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DURANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Send for full details in new 
Textile Catalog No. 50 


1957 N. Buffum Street 
Milwaukee |, Wisconsin 


157 Orange Street 
Providence 3, R. I. 


RUSCO: BELTING 


Use Rusco Dolphin Twister Belts for greater 


efficiency and longer wear. 


Flexible, quiet and smooth running, these Rusco 
Belts have high tractive power and the lowest 


possible percentage of permanent stretch. 


Supplied in rolls of 250 ft. or more, they may also 
be ordered endless ready for immediate installa- 


tion. 


Distributed by 


CAROLINA BELTING COMPANY 


P.O. Box 1377 . 26 Augusta Street 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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LOW COST Bleaching 


SOLVAY LIQUID CHLORINE is a bleaching agent 
that gives uniform results. You are not experimenting 
with SOLVAY Liquid Chlorine. It is the oldest suc- 
cessful bleaching agent, and is the Jowest in cost! 


DO AS SO MANY BIG textile houses do . . . specify 
SOLVAY Liquid Chlorine. Not only is it economical 
to use, but you always get controlled quality, purity 
and uniform results. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 
40 Rector Street New York 6, N. ¥. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
Boston * Charlorre ¢ Chicago ¢ Cincinnati * Cleveland 
Detrroi * Houston © New Orleans New York 
Philadelphia © Pittsburgh St, Louis Syracuse 


VoGeL No. 14 SouTHERN OuTrFit 


A durable, economical closet 
for Mills, Factories and all 
types of industrial installation 


The Vogel No. 14 
has a vitreous china 
top supply bowl, 
heavy flush valve, 
reinforced hard- 
wood seat, painted 
white enameled 
drum shaped tank 


and union ell flush 


connection. 
(The Number 14 
is not frost-proof) 
When installing No. 14 Joseph A. Vogel 
close! trap must be Company 


set directly under bowl. 
Wilmington 99 + Delaware 


PRODUCTS 


and no new spindles added. At this level the economic pro 
grams of China and the Philippines, in fact all Asia ex- 
Until 
this is done, he declared, trading in world textile markets 


cepting Russia, would be given due consideration 


will remain in a nervous state and it will be impossible for 
American mills to plan their business with any degree of 
The State of Alabama, Mr. Comer said, has 
chartered a steamer which will make a tour of all Latin- 


assurance. 


American countries for the purpose of displaying and pro- 
moting the manufactures of Alabama, among them cotton 
textiles from his own mills. “If the errors of the period be- 
tween the wars are repeated,’’ he said, “the expenditure 
will be wasted. All of us still remember how Japan in- 
vaded Latin-American markets in the 30s and drove out 
American textiles from those countries by offering com- 
parable goods at prices no American mill could possibly 
match.” 


Give Data On Broad Woven Goods Finished 


A total of 2,257 million yards of cotton, rayon, and 
similar broad woven goods were bleached, dyed, or printed, 
and finished in the United States during the first quarter 
of 1947, according to the Bureau of the Census. This was 
about the same as the 2,250 million yards finished in the 
fourth quarter of 1946. Aproximately 79 per cent of the 
total yardage bleached, dyed, printed and finished was cot 
ton and 21 per cent rayon. Cotton goods, amounting to 
1,792 million yards, were one per cent below the fourth 
quarter 1946 total, but the 465 million yards of rayon goods 
was six per cent greater. The 901 million yards of cotton 
fabrics bleached and finished during the first quarter of 
1947 was less than one per cent greater than the amount 
finished in the fourth quarter 1946, but was seven per 
cent more than the 840 million yards finished in the first 
quarter 1946. Cotton goods plain dyed and finished during 
the first quarter of 1947 totaled 489 million yards, two per 
cent greater than in the corresponding period of 1946. The 
299 million yards of rayon goods plain dyed and finished 
showed little change. 

A total of 402 million yards of cotton goods were print- 
ed and finished during the first quarter of 1947, five per 
cent less than in the fourth quarter 1946. Largest decreases 
were in drills, twills, jeans, marquisettes and scrims, osna 
burgs and “‘all other printed cotton fabrics."’ Rayon goods 
printed and finished in the first quarter totaled 102 million 
yards, an increase of 14 per cent over the previous quarter 
and nine per cent above the first quarter of 1946. Of the 
504 million yards of fabrics printed and finished in the 
first quarter 1947, about 57 per cent were women’s and 
children’s dress and underwear fabrics, and approximately 
14 per cent was men’s and boys’ shirt, pajama, and under 
wear fabrics; ten per cent for drapery, curtain and upholstery 
fabrics; and the remainder for various other uses. 


Daniel Co. Wins Top Advertising Award 


The. National Advertising Agency Network, in conven- 
tion in French Lick, Ind., June 27, announced that the 
Daniel Construction Co. of Greenville, $. C., and Birming. 
ham, Ala., received top award for outstanding art, illustra- 
tion and typography used in its business paper advertising 
during 1946-47. Among many current building projects of 
the Daniel Construction Co. is the $40,000,000 Rock Hill, 
S. C., celanese rayon plant for Celanese Corp. of America; 
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three recently completed woolen mills built by Daniel for 
Deering, Milliken and Co. are now in operation. Second 
award for outstanding excellence of its business magazine 
advertising went to Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division of 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 

Special awards of merit were given to Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Co. of Philadelphia, Pa., and Chattanooga, Tenn.., 
manufacturers of mercerized cotton yarns and threads, and 
to J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S, C., engineers for 45 
years who have built a world wide reputation as one of 
the countries leading engineering firms, designing yearly 
building projects worth many millions of dollars. 


Fiberglas Filler For Seat Cushions 


A fiberglas superfine fiber material, for use as filler for 
railroad, aircraft, motor coach and automobile seat and seat- 
back cushions, is announced by Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corp., Toledo, Ohio. The superfine glass fibers provide a 
low-cost, lightweight, non-combustible, resilient: filler with 
excellent over-all riding qualities. In a typical aircraft in- 
stallation, where weight-saving is of major importance, use 
of the Fiberglas fibers in seat and seat-back cushions has 
resulted in a weight-saving of two pounds per seat. 

Identified as Fiberglas Superfine PF, Type A44, the indi- 
vidual fibers have an average diameter of 11 one-hundred- 
thousands (0.00011) of an inch. In order to provide dimen- 
sional stability and handleability, the fibers are treated with 
a resin binder and formed into blankets of 0.5-pound den- 
sity, one inch thick. 

Maximum riding qualities are obtained by folding, cut- 
ting and installing the material in accordance with tested 
procedure. It is recommended that batts be fan-folded ver- 
tically and compressed to approximately 2!/, pounds density. 
For handling purposes, the fan-folded pack can be held 
together by stitching through with coarse twine. The pack 
is then sliced horizontally into pieces of the thickness re- 
quired. Each piece is inserted in a muslin bag that has been 
sewn to the cushion width, thickness and length. Before 
stitching the open end of the bag, the twine used to hold 
the pack together is cut and removed. 


Textilene Sunsure, a fabric for automobile seat covers 
made of paper especially processed and woven, is currently 
being promoted by E. W. Twitchell, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 
producer of paper products for industry. The product is 
said to have a 200-hour fade-o-meter endurance, which is 
about twice as color-fast as quality materials used for drapes 
and curtains, the company states. 


LONGER! 
LASTING 
BOILER 

FURNACES 


“Boller furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write fer 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 
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MAGNETIC HAND TACHOMETER 


Accuracy at all speeds, together 
with long life, which have long 
been associated with the products 
of A. T. Instruments, Ltd., are 
combined in this latest develop- 
ment 


Indicates for either direction of 

rotation 

It has a wide recording range as 

follows 

(1) 0/500 RPM Direct Reading 

(2) 05,000 RPM Scale Value 
RPM x 10 

(3) 0/50,000 RPM Scale value 
RPM x 100 


The required range is 
engaged by turning the 
knurled knob to the 

point clearly mark- 
ed thereon 


Set Comprises: 


(1) Hand Tachom- 
eter. 

(2) Male Rubber 
Center. 

(3) Female Rubber 
Center. 

(4) Dise for surface 
and cutting 
5 


ENGLAND 


Exclusive United States Distributor 


OLIVER D. LANDIS, Inc. 


718 QUEENS ROAD - CHARLOTTE 4, N. C. 


OF IDAHO 


OF IDAHO 


= 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


AMERICAN KEY PRODUCTS, inc 


15 PARK ROW + NEW YORK 7, N.Y. | 


MAGIC VALLEY = Be 
PROCESSING COMPANY §::::::::: 


ST.ANTHONY 
STARCH COMPANY, ine. 


MENAN STARCH 
COMPANY, 


7) 
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4 “THE FINEST MADE” 
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SELLING AGENTS 
For Southern Cotton Goods 


CURRAN) & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY, Inc. 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


TODD-SMITH BANDING CO., Inc. 


P. O. Box 116 Gastonia, N. C. Phone 1682 


Manufacturers of 


Cotton Banding for Every Textile Need 
Double Loop Hook Bands—Single Loop 
Tie Bands—Cotton Rope 


W. LEE SMITH, Mgr. 


SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO. 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Southern Representatives 


Atlas Electric Devices Co. Macbeth Corporation 
Fade-Ometers, Launder-Ometers Color Matching and Cotten 
Weather-Ometers Classing Lamps 


Mount Hope Machinery Co. 
Swing Guiders, Expanders, Weft 
Straighteners 


Cidega Machine Shop, Inc. Venango Engineering Co., Inc. 
Knitting Leoms for Wide, Narrow Package, Raw Stock and Skein 
Fabrics and Trimmings Dyeing Equipment 


B. H. Bunn Co. 
Package Tying Machines 


Cotton boods Market 


Various sections of the cotton gray goods market in New 
York City’s Worth Street are now far more optimistic than 
in many weeks past. With print cloths sold well through 
this year, houses handling these fabrics are in strong posi- 
tions. With the bag industry pushing feelers on different 
types of sheetings, commission firms believe there will be 
brisk business in these goods soon. 

Drill mills are anticipating a revival of sales in August 
or September, it is pointed out. At that time work clothing 
manufacturers are expected back to buy gray goods. With a 
lot of looms taken off the production of drills, it is reported, 
a good business at healthy price levels should result. Twill 
makers are getting inquiries from clothing manufacturers, 
according to trade sources and are also hoping for further 
business. Osnaburgs should also feel the effects of bag 
trade buying, it is felt. 

Strengthening of the fine finished goods market has re- 
sulted in a cessation of talk about integrated houses return- 
ing to the sale of gray cloth. During the softened market 
such conjectures was a factor in lowered prices, it is said, 
and in the tightened market the lack of such talk is a factor 
in the strength of the market. 

Once again increasing criticism is heard from converters 
and other buyers of fine goods as to the price levels. Sellers, 
however, point to increased costs all the way down the line 
in saying that prices cannot go down to O. P. A. levels, 
though many admit that they are high at present levels. 

A gradual elimination of clean-tinged osnaburgs within 
the next 90 days has been forecast by a Worth Street mer- 
chant, with mills switching looms to the part-waste fabrics 
again. 

About 90 per cent of the bag trade and industria] users of 
these goods will not pay higher prices for the clean-tinged 
osnaburg, this observer declared, and with costs on produc- 
tion of the latter running at about two cents per yard higher 
than on part-waste, there is little reason for remaining on 
these numbers. The part-waste goods stand up well, it is 
reminded. 

Several mills that moved onto these clean-tinged osna- 
burgs during the war to get the benefit of the one and one- 
half cent per yard premium offered by O. P. A., have now 
dropped production on these cloths. Of those still on them, 
it is reported in the market, some are contemplating changes 
just as soon as current orders have been run off. 

Osnaburg producers are mostly sold on about 50 per cent 
of their third quarter production, it is pointed out, and are 
in a good position to wait. Bag manufacturerse will have 
to start coming in about July 15, it is felt. Once this buy- 
ing starts, one executive believes, prices on these goods are 
going to move up somewhat. 


J.P. STEVENS &00.,Inc. 


fabrics for diversified uses 


44 LEONARD STREET 


NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


While there remains considerable room for improve- 
ment of cotton yarn, the contagious belief is that the de- 
scent on the sales graph is leveling off and showing signs 
of nudging upwards in scattered instances. 

Market observers do not look for an overnight spurt in 
inquiries and new business. Vacation and inventory-taking 
periods are coming up for both spinners and yarn users, 
but once such matters are cleaned up, increased activity in 
the market is expected. 

Though the majority of yarn users have been restricting 
new purchases to coverage of actual requirements through 
part or all of July, a few established customers have ex- 
tended their buying into early August, distributors report. 

The present campaign aimed at reduction of inventories 
has been charged with limiting yarn trading of numerous 
customers, but distributors also have found buyers cautious 
because of predictions of lower cotton and softer yarn prices. 
This policy is approved by some distributors, but, at the 
same time, there are market observers who consider it a 
distinct possibility that October cotton may move up to the 
higher levels established in July futures. 

Some of the larger customers using combed sale yarns 
are reported placing orders for deliveries through and be- 
yond August at approximately the prices shown in pub- 
lished lists. 

According to preliminary figures, 23,927,198 cotton 
system spindles were in place in the United States on May 
31, 1947, of which 21,624,002 were consuming cotton the 
last working day of the month, compared with 21,804,590 
in April, 1947, and 21,351,205 in May, 1946, the Bureau 
of the Census has made known. 

The aggregate number of active cotton spindle hours re- 
ported for the month was 9,927,708,605, an average of 415 
per spindle in place compared with 10,242,721,975, an 
average of 428 per spindle in place for April, 1947, and 
9,557,549,969, an average of 401 per spindle in place for 
May, 1946. 

Based on an activity of 80 hours per week, cotton con- 
suming spindles in the United States were operated during 
May at 119.7 per cent capacity. The per cent on the same 
activity basis was 121.7 for April, 1947, and 110.5 for 
May, 1946. 

Cotton consumed in the United States in May amounted 
to 827,234 bales, bringing the total for the ten months end- 
ed May 31 to 8,629,564 bales. This compares with 871,- 
470 bales consumed in May, 1946, and 7,641,287 bales for 
the corresponding ten-month period of the preceeding year. 


J.W. Valentine & Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York Ciry 


© ¢ 


Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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DIAMOND FINISH Rings give your 
travelers a carefree ride. Easy start- 
ing, smooth running, long lasting— 
they also give your overseer a care- 
free mind on the subject. Our COM- 
PLETE line includes the exclusive 
Eadie oil-lubricated speed rings. 


SPINNIAG 
Makers of Spinning and 


CO. 
Jwister Rings since 1873 


CONSOS, Inc. 


P.O. Box 973 CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 
Office and Warehouse: Statesville Road 


* 


Chemicals & Dyestuffs 


for Cotton, Wool, Rayon, Acetate 


Also Screen Printing Paste and Chemicals 


* 


Treat your yarns and cloth with a finish that will 
give them the proper “body” to meet the rising 
standards of a competitive era. 


Our technical staff is available for consultation. 


‘anda Merry One! 
| | at 
~ 
WHITINSVILLE 
DIAMOND 


THE FAMOUS DENMAN 
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WORKING 


HAS RESULTED IN 


Coal Pr Year! 


Watching Denman Pioneer Pickers on today’s new higher- 


speed looms... 


Working closely with mills month-after-month, testing 


under actual operating conditions . . . 


Gathering information first-hand to be passed on to the 
Denman Laboratory for use in its continuous research 


program ... 


ALL combine to maintain Denman’s leadership. This 


assures mills lowest picker cost per loom, per year. 


COMPANY 


INCE FRPORATED 
1200 NORTH CHURCH STREET 
‘CHARLOTTE, NOE) 
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(Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation's Capital] 


Effects of the new labor law should begin to be 
felt immediately. Certain of its broad provisions 
became applicable when enacted; others, includ- 
ing a new N. L. R. B., are effective in 60 or 80 
days. Strikes of greater or less intensity, some 
of them political, may be expected for some weeks 
as the new machinery begins to function. 


The outstanding fact is that 12 years of 
thwarting efforts to amend the one-sided Wagner 
Act and to require responsibility in the use of the 
tremendous power held by organized labor, has 
come to an end. And the time-worn strategy to 
sit still, do nothing, deny abuses, oppose correc- 
tive proposals, hurl threats of political retribu- 
tion and use bluff and bluster to deal with em- 
ployers, has ended too. Union leadership in the 
future will require something in addition to a 
bull voice and a poker face. 


The time span in calling a strike has been wid- 
ened from the 30 days under the Wagner Act to 
a possible 140 days under the Taft-Hartley Law. 
The powers of government to prevent a strike, 
both in the 60 days before a contract expires, and 
in the following 80 days. 


Administrative powers of a new five-member 
N. L. R. B., to be set up in 60 days, will be vested 
in a statutory general counsel, and the new board 
will, in reality, be a labor court. The board’s func- 
tions are wholly judicial, and it neither investi- 
gates complaints or prosecutes charges. The 
three present members may be reappointed by 
the President, with two new members, but all of 
them must be confirmed by the Senate. 


Sheer force of public opinion was the driving 
power behind over-riding the President’s veto 
of the new law. Labor unions and their leaders 
staged probably the greatest pressure and lobby- 
ing effort since the first Continental Congress to 
have the veto sustained. The ill-starred filibuster 
in the Senate was credited with pushing four 
wavering senators into the ranks of those voting 
to over-ride the veto. 


On the fence as the time approached for the 
Senate to vote on the President’s veto were Sena- 
tors O’Connor (D., Md.), Aiken (R., Vt.), Cooper 
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(R., Ky.), and Young (R., N. D.). After listening 
to all-night and all-day harrangues of Senators 
Pepper (D., Fla.), Taylor (D., Ida.), and Morse 
(R., Ore.), they voted to over-ride the veto. 


As the time arrived for the Senate to vote, the 
galleries were packed, and ringed around the wall 
of the chamber as spectators were possibly 300 
members of the House, which had already over- 
ridden the veto, 331 to 83. The first vote cast 
decided the outcome for the Senate. Wavering 
Senator Aiken, whose name tops the roll call, 
said “aye.” That was actually the end, for 61 
other senators had said they would vote to over- 
ride. 


Twenty Democrats, of whom 17 are from 
Southern states, joined with 48 Republicans to 
over-ride, while 22 Democrats, of whom five are 
from Southern states, joined with three Republi- 
cans in sustaining the veto. The only senators 
voting for initial passage of the bill, but switch- 
ing to sustain the veto, were Sparkman (D., 
Ala.), and Lucas (D., IIl.), 


The President’s 5,500-word veto message, 
faithfully echoing the thought and sometimes 
the language of C. I. O.’s Lee Pressman against 
the bill, came in for blistering criticism. He 
put the most unreasonable and extreme inter- 
pretation on the bill, and he threw away a lot. 
He threw away assets built up in firm dealing 
with John L. Lewis, and again made the C. I. O. 
the hallmark of his administration. 


Unmeasured criticism of the new law by the 
President puts the new N. L. R. B. in a hard and 
difficult position, and starts its work under a 
cloud. The President said the law is unworkable, 
and will create chaos and confusion. If it works 
under the new N. L. R. B. the President must 
stand discredited. Successful application can 
only carry stunning repudiation of the veto mes- 
sage. 


The President is expected to be hard put to 
find new members of N. L. R. B. who can weather, 
in this instance, the searching test of Senate con- 
firmation. He’s looking over five former mem- 
bers of the War Labor Board, and former Senator 
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LaFolette and former N. L. R. B. member Gerald 
V. Reilly are under consideration. The latter two 
could probably be confirmed without difficulty. 


Under the new law the Department of Labor 
is stripped of most of its powers, which may ac- 
count for Secretary Schwellenbach being the only 
cabinet member to urge a veto. The Conciliation 
Service is made an independent agency. The new 
law builds up N. L. R. B. as the all-powerful labor 
agency, and confers new powers on Federal 
courts in labor disputes. 


Both the President and N. L. R. B. have assert- 
ed the new law will be well and faithfully admin- 
istered. The Senate will set up a “watch-dog com- 
mittee” to see how it works, probably headed by 
Senator Ball (R., Minn.), who will advise the 
Senate as to revisions that seem desirable. 


Court battles appear certain on controlling and 
controversial points. The new law is not a finish- 
ed product. William Green says labor is not rec- 
onciled to it, but says there will not be a wave of 
protest strikes. Actually A. F. L. is going to 
comply with the law and restrict its attacks to 
court tests. C. I. O. says it will try to defeat every 
legislator who voted for the bill or to over-ride 
the veto. 


The Supreme Court, in its decision upholding 
the constitutionality of the “Petrillo” law, has 
already established the rule that Congress may 
regulate any and all practices in the field of labor 
relations. This decision will have to be overturn- 
ed in any successful attacks on the new Taft- 
Hartley Act. 


James Caesar Petrillo was slapped down twice 
by the Supreme Court in the same day. The court 
upheld the Petrillo act and ordered him to stand 
trial for foisting “feather-bedding” on broad- 
casters, and outlawed his attempt to make dance 


hall proprietors pay the Social Security taxes of 
their musicians. 


House majority leaders are not anxious to re- 
vive the tax bill slashing individual income levies. 
The President's veto failed to be over-ridden by 
two votes. Several Democrats rushed to Speaker 
Martin to say they were sorry they voted to sus- 
tain the veto, and promised to round up enough 
votes in both branches to over-ride a veto if the 
Ways and Means Committee would bring it in 
again. “You're hearing from home, and don’t 
want to go home,” twitted the speaker. 


Chairman Knutson again has reported out the 
tax bill, revised only to make the cuts effective 
Jan. 1 instead of July 1, as in the vetoed bill. 
Senator George (D., Ga.), and Senator Byrd (D., 
Va.) have thrown their support behind the new 
bill, but the possibility of a Senate filibuster 
makes passage uncertain this year. If not passed, 
it will be the first order of business in the next 
session. 


Veterans’ terminal leave bonds will probably 
be cashed this vear to the extent of $2 billion. 
The Treasury will derive that much revenue as 
a result of the vetoed tax bill. Majority leaders 
say that enacting a bill to allow use of the money 
to cash the bonds is the easiest thing they can do 
for the veterans this year, and get credit for do- 
ing it, too. This move would convert the money 
into public buying power, as was contemplated 
in the proposed tax cut. 


Southern Democrats are demanding a stronger 
voice in party affairs. They assert the President 
is catering to left wing and C. I. O. elements in 
Northern industrial states and cities. They will 
move strongly next year to restore the two-thirds 
rule in party nominations of presidential and 
vice-presidential candidates. If they win a pro- 
longed convention battle seems certain. 


FEROLEUM 


NON-OXIDIZING RUST PROOF METAL PRIMERS AND FINISHES 


Only products that meet specific requirements 
and overcome inherent difficulties can be 
entirely satisfactory. 


SULLIVAN & COMPANY 


204 CITIZENS BANK BUILDING - - -; 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
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DIVISION 


... with Gondoz Whipcord V-Belts 


Manufacturers of all types of machinery are relying 
on Manhattan's method of engineering V-belts to 


meet their requirements for original equipment. 


Condor Whipcord V-Belts embody 8 Points of 
Balance. Their principal advantage lies in the 
endless-wound Strength Member of strong, pre- 
stretched Whipcords that ride in a cushion of slow- 
aging, heat-dissipating Flexlastics. The performance 
of this construction is satisfactory under all 
conditions. Condor Whipcord V-Belts have a wide 


margin of tensile strength and resistance to dis- 


tortion and wear. 


\V-Belt Bulletin 6868-B gives more details of this 
long-wearing construction and includes helpful 


tables. Ask for your copy. 


Manhattan's line of rubber products for the Textile 
Industry is consistently dependable—outstanding 
in quality. Make MANHATTAN your choice. 


(“Flexlastics” is exclusive with Manhattan) 


2 Ahead 


RAYBESTOS - ‘MANHATTAN INC. 


"PASSAIC, NEW 
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Tune in .. 
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From spindle to spool to warper beam, Texaco 
Spindura Oils help you produce more yarn... . 
of better quality . . . at lower cost. 

Spindura Oils resist oxidation and thicken- 
ing, do not form gummy deposits. This means 
less spindle vibration and “drag’’, less hunting 
and lagging, fewer ends down, reduced power 
cansum ption. 

In addition, frames and creels lubricated 
with Spindura carry heavier packages and 


operate efficiently at higher speeds. There’s 


. TEXACO STAR THEATRE presents the NEW TONY MARTIN SHOW every Sunday night. 


PIN WITH SPI 


TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEATILE INDUSTRY 
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no fogging, either. Your yarn comes through 
cleaner, smoother, more uniform in twist. 
Texaco Spindura Oils meet all leading 
spindle manufacturers’ specifications for lubri- 
cation of spinning, throwing, spooling and 
twisting machines. You can get Spindura Oils 
plus Texaco Lubrication Engineering Service 
— from the nearest of the more than 2500 
Texaco distributing plants in the 48 States. Or 
write The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 


Screet,. New York 17, New York. 


See newspaper for time and 


KEEP QUALITY “ON THE BEAM” 
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